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* . Inquiry into significant changes and n6w trends in the organizatiort; 

administration, and gpyernaoce of postsecondary' education 1e one of the several ' 

progrim 'ehiphases of the Center for the Study of Higher Education ^t The Pennsyl- .' 

yanfa'State"^^ University. /For this,, a bVoad defipitidn of the field is^used^both vi^ith ' ^ 
■ respect to .the'types ofmrttutions included In the concept of postsacondary adqoa- 

tion'^and with regard' to the ^sub|^t for research' itself. Wa,holdJha yieW that the 
.7b;^oad functions of planning an^abrdinatibn V^ poitiecdndary educationpr interests / 

should be 'enqompfas^d In the Subject q administrAidn,^and go^er- 



nance; 



p , This p jblica^tiori repo qf a continuing sty dy » of \a nevv 

Li Artierican post mcciridary educational planning7and coordination concept and'its Sm^ 
plemfntatton i n thie se\deral states of the nation. This concept is regionalism; its Im- ^ 
plementation ip^regidriali^zatictn. The c interest ^- 

postsecondary 'adMimstrative ; leaders at. all lavels--the_ col leges themsalves, the state^ ' 
»planning,^cbordinating/ and governing bdarJs and commiBsiojis; the natlonil associa- \ 
tions; and thejD^6blic and private institutions. It should be ofspecial Interest all who 
are involved i^^ any way 'with interinstitiJtional ^cooperat^ in -post^ 

seconda^ education. \ : , » / ^ 



^ Pina/ly, t^e reader should ndte the intention of the Center tb continue to 

.pursue the/Hne- of inquiry estabKshed by this prellmmary report. The results da- 
scribed sujgast that regionalism aftd^egipnalizatidh m neyv, 
=^'gnMcapt,LandJaiting^shif^ 
tional i^eeds in the saveral statee/s This conclusion raiies a number^ 6^ provocatis/ie v 
questions which vye intend to pxamineApnd make the subject of later reports;^ \ I*^ 

Kenneth P. Mortimer, D\rBQtor . ^ ' 4 " 



Canter for^ the Study of N iflhej EducatjoQ 
A6gust 1976 



PREFACE ' ^ . : ; r. 



\ ;6hah^e|^ih the^prp structure of poststcdndary education ofcur by 

■ . slow ev^olU^ dramatic iBnovations lauhchid front within thsfinStitu- 1^'; , - 

tions of ttlgher leaifllng themselves. . As inititutlont perceive changes in e^tfmal cir- * 
cumitancgi in th^ generar and ppjitical settihg,- tHey : - f - 

recognize tlfe need 4or some n * ' i 

* ; 'T|e seniori.flUthor ne>A/ orgafiizational : ^ * ' 

respoli^eW emerge over the last 20 years* Beginning ir]| the middle 
:^hen:-h&.vyas..employ©d.jn^the.y.SM^CI^ 

ictioni,arnong tfolleges arid universities and recognized these as e^rly indications of B': 

Hij^er movement In the offing During the nineteen si:^ties/ he observed firtt : - ^ 
manifestations of that lnterlnstltutloharcooperatibn move closer to what has beconnie ^ 
the "regionalism'* ind ^'regionaiizatiori'' coniidered by this stu^y— the stimulation of V'^ 
interihstitutlpnal devtloprryints In postsecondary education by actloMi of agencies ; / : 
with official Statewide au^ority In the flelid or fay recogriltic^n gi thern to In^ 
teriristltutional developnnints voluhtarify spbr^ored by individuaL iristitutiQn§. bur- : 

/ing tha sixtiesA the Senior author partic 

; tlon in the Ney^ York State Education D ; 

- Education, which he organized in 1963 and headed for time. Later, he vie\A/ed it ^ . 
ftom the State University fef New York in which, as a member of the chanceTlor's : ^^-t~~^ 
staff, he helped plan antf promote the-earjy a^ on regionalism within thatcbm- 
plex, statewide system of postsecondary educational services* From observations 

- based ^n those expirlences, and those gained through association with others Inter- ' 
-^ested— in— Interinstltutionaly^cooperati 

Lewis D* Patterson)^ Fritz drupe, and others who have concentrated their work more 
sharply on voluntary consortium developments— came the cohviction that this sub- ^ 
ject merited more atiefitlon. This study and r^ort ^ the result of that cqnviation; : ' 

The title of tUs document, stressing that It is ^ prellmihaf^ report of a con- 
tinuing study^ sefeks to emphasize that a dynamic de^Iopmlnt cannot be described 
In a single report with a strong sense of cloAire* Such a development, once recog- 
nized, can only be described in published reports from one particular date to l 
another. This report, then, is seen as^estab|ishlnq;bptt| a benchmark in time and a • ^ 
baseline of information against vvhlch later reports can relate changes in regionalism 
specifically and assess their meaning to po 

; Much credit for the successful accdriripllshment of^^t^ report is due 

W. Gary McGuire, the second author listed, )/^o wi^stled most closely with the ^ 
vagaries of data difficult to-imariage on two counts, first, for their attachment to an 
emerging rather than a shar^ply defied concept and, second, to^he relatively un- 
structured way they yvere procured. He.did not, however, creare these we^kn = 
jn the project/ if, indeed, probing for definition of a development rather than seeking 
to shape Ji be weaknesses for a proltct, especial ly one opefatihg with virtual^ no "\ ^ V ' 
special fiscal support. The weaknesses. If there bjp any, came clearly from the deci- v ; / 

'sions of the senior author in th^ project who set It in molion and cflrected'the ac- . - 
cornplishment of this preliminary report * ■ • : . 
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\ , Both autl\ors are deeply indebted to .the members of the State Highefi" 

-pEdueation Executive OfffcersvAssociatipn ^or their help: jn>providing the initi data ^ 
|- for the report and responding to some requests f6r additional information. We hope 
V ,thts pl'elimtniry 'report provjdesij^service that makek the earlier cooperation worth- 
- ^ while and will justify continuation irr the cooperative effort for later reports, v 7 



" V\te are also' indebted heavily p the-Center for the^^ 
of The Pennsylvania State University for ift^pof it ive resporise/f irk t 
■ study as oiie meriting attention and thin/to^r^^ w^put on its:resQurces tb 

. ;.d of th^ Center'^ secretarial 

staff^ and th^ir editor/ i^ahet NQVp^^ Baqon/ Itvtfould' not havi been dona at alK 
: ^F(nf Uyi:j5«^|Jf^j^^ 

^ midi in a speclaU review circulation of the final' draft and" then mad6 additions and 
. Gorrecftions to jthe taxt vyht^aapprdpriate It Is our deep.hopi that/ as the projact is 
S . continued, tijg Center's support will be significantly augmented by otKars. 
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I , ^ , SECTION I 

i^ / ei^ INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 



; ^ , Regionalism of pos^condary ^dueational resourois as disqribed in this 

1/ , * report is a newly developing form of coordination which has arisen from^o sapa- 
' rate but parallel trends of interest in the coordination of postsecondary education. 
; ' .^ ^ One of these trends is the shift of atterttion from individual institutions to a state- 
V wide^ perspective and a related systemvvide cbncept of posts'tcondary edueation. The 
other is an increased interest^^y institutions themselves in voluntary ipterinstitu- 
tionil ^ cpoperativ^^^ col leSive^ activitiSl "T 

merging into the' new notion of regionalisTO and regiontliiation of pdstsecbndary 
^ educa^on and shdw promise thereby of generating an entirely new approlich and 
Structure whereby educational services at this level will be provided within the 
several states. / . * 

Both of these trends, antecedent to the emergence of regi^^^ 
wide coordination, are well documented elsewhere. Only a summary descrlptloh Is 
needed here to show the complementary as well as. supplementary character of the 
two prior developments/ their logical and! operatibrtui relationships to regionalism, 
and the way their unfolding presaged the regionalism to be de^ribed in this report. , 

- \, Ante^den^ to Regionallsmi Some History " . 

FeWtopics in the general field of postsecondary Anal administration 



have attracted as much attention and analytical comment sinoPSVorld War II as the 
issue of campus versus state relations. iVIbst analyste of this relatfAi^ship see it as the 
jcentral consequence of such fundamental forces is the rapid growth in enrollments 
and numbers of institutions , of pos^condary education in the BOs and 60s, rising 
coste of operationi increased competition of other social services with poltsecondary 
erfucafidri for governmental tax support, demands for .accountability, a response to 
student and f aculty demands, the heed to /'open up" the ^stam; and other rilated 
pressures. Consensus among them is strong that the drift is toward a greater state- 
level agency involvement in the affairs of poitsecondary educational ihstitutlons and 
jrganii^tions (G lenny 1959; Martarana and Mollis I960: Palola 1970; Zwingle and 



Rogers 1970;. lerdahl 1971). Gonsensus^among authorities in the field is also strong 
that the drift represents a serious threat to traditional concepts and modes of gover- 
nance of colleges and universities, r s; 

From its beginning in colonial times American poitsecondary education was 
subjected to some governmental influence oyer its internal operations. But not until 
the early twentieth century did concern for- the coordination of postsecondary edu-^ 
cation per se .became an inferest of the states. In fact, durmg the two decades prior 
to 1900 Amiriean colliges and universities were suffering from en i^oH 
but enjoying freedom to experiment with new academic reforms in an atmosphere 
uncrowded by vast numbers of students. However, during tht early 1900s, Increas- 
Mng specialization and diversity within and among colleges am: universities, coupled 
with steadily increasidb enr^ment, brought higher ^education increased social 



-visibility and prominence. By 1910,, six universities had enrollments of over 5;000.. 
students. This reflected a rise in public awareness of higher e that was ac- 

"companied by a parallel rise in other state programs. Thus the state was faced with 
a dompeting interest fpr state financial support."^ Coordination by stat§ agency be- 
came/a means of controlling institutional growth within the limits of resources pro- 
vided in state budgets. Concern for national growth^and expansion of higher educa- 
tion remained an interest of the states, though one of relatively low priority during .\ 
the first hafli of the twentieth century. However, during the 50s and' 60s new forces 
si^h as a dramatically increasing rate of enrollment flrowth, pr^essures from new seg- 
ments of the popuTation to obtain access to postsecondary educational opportunity; 
SDStkConseq u ent^ 

universities caused states to ihcreasi their attention and concern for orderly devalop^f 
ment "of .postsecondary>eQlucatiQnal reioijrces. %(iuistions of quality of programs 
provided as^well as accessibility to them came into consideration, partkularly as the^ 
enrollment boom of the 60s was seen irt the 70s to be coming to an end. ThUs, the 1^ 
trCTid toward greater coordination* of statewide systems of higher edudation wa^ 
based historically upon a n^ed of the several states^o achieve a merger qf^qualitativa, 
quantitative, and fiscal goals. . . / - - I 

At tne same. time t^ state governmental, and^other external agencies have 
shown a growing interest in coordinating the activities of higher eduGatipnal institu- " 
tions, institutions themselves ,have demonstrated a parallel interest in developing 
their collective activltifs^ Thip type of. interest among Arpefican fnstltutions dates 
^back^a§ far as Jefferson's invitation to church-relatid liberal arts colleges to develop , 
-a c(^oss registration plan with the University of Virginia. - However/ the trend of 
VQiuatary coQperatlon did not bjeaome sig nific ant unt il the l^t e_19B 0sand tha_1960s 
when the number of "consortia'^ grew rapidly under pressure of rapidly rising enroll;' 
ments and costs, as well as othiV factors already mentioned^ Prior to the 1960s, 
most voluntar^«9peratiya arrangements among postsecondary educational institu- 
tions were highly informal, requiring little institutional effort or financial support. 
They wfere often administered on th^ basis of shared time provided through "in- 
kind'' contributions of administrative services by membB^nstitutions. Exciptions 
did exist Martorana, Messersmith, and^Nelson in a 1961 US, Office of Education 
Study of College and University Cooperative projects identified 3P such^rojects. Of 
the 30, 12, or nearly 50 percent, had executive directors, 9 had resp^fcibility for 
physical facilities and expenses of instructional equipment, and 6 spc^^red joint 
degree programs. Because interinstitutional cooperative programs such as those re- 
viewed by these three authors proved to be successful, they predicted that -'colleges 
and universities will be breaking rnore ^nd more with tradition and will increasingly 
engage in new and different cooperative ventures" (p. 27). | 

During the 1960s, interinstitutional cooperation began to be viewed by col- 
leges and universities as a viable'means 6f dealing with rising enrollments, inflj^tionary 
costs, and the knowfedge explosion..-^ More official recognition began to be given t6 
consortia: Llwis Patterson published a "cohsortia directory" in 1067 Hstrng 31 such 
organizations meeting certain formal requirements Including: M) voluntary formal 
organization, (2) three or-=mof^ member institutions, (3) multiple academic pro- 
grams, (4) one fulJ-time administrator, and (5) an annual membership contribu- 
tion or some other indication of institutional commitment. Consortia meeting these 



-ncriteria.seemed to be growing in riumbers at the rate of 12 pifiyear '(Patterson 1^67^:; 

^ \ Higher Education Act gave^ voluntary consortia a boo^t in the form 

xif new federal support/Title III of the act provides ^funding for interinstitutional 
agfeements aimqd at aiding developing^ institutions. As with similar rates of growth 
in other types of orgahizatfons^ the growth of consortia has resulted in an increasing 
a complexity: in sqpcialiM^ them as shown by Franklin Patterson, in his 

.book, Colliges in Consori. He extended the single voluntary consortia to a typology 
' ^including thrae categpMas: '{1 ) cooptrative/ (2) service, (3) Title I II (Patterson 
I^'^lpT^^ J4)._£attersonAs^thrae:pa^.titypology.r^^^ con^ 
sortia opiratfng throughout the nation. The growth of higher educational consorjia 
in numbers and in types indicatij a growing acGeptanGe; by ..the higher; education 
GQmmunity. of the value and neciisity of joint cooperative planning and program- 
ming. 



The 1970s so far have vvitneiiad continutd rising interast in Itafewide Goordi'^ 
nation of postsecondary education and* of voluntary mtarlhititutionaT cooperation.^ 
SBveral types of evidence, exist fof-this geniraliiation. One is in the number of states • 
.that have developed post^condary. edijcation coordinating Gommissions Infitcorf • 
dance with Section 1202 o^the Higher Education Amandmente of 1972 (McKinney 
and McGuipnes 1975). Another is in the axpra^d itrongar (state of raadin^SMnd, 
willingness, to engage Jn cooperative inttrinstitutipnal arrangetnents advanSidj^^^ 
postsecondary institutions throughout the nation (Martoranf etfal, 1975K ;;A"4hlrd 
supporting observation Is the growth in consortia from 61 in 1970, to 80 in 1973, fo. 
. 106_in_1975JPattersQn_1973 and_1975, p J ) — _ - ^ -~ ~- ''^ 

Tfiere is good reason to believe that current aption rto -stiihgthan and^ irri- 
.j-prove procedures and mechanisms for statewide coordination and planning in, post^ « 
/ secondary education^w}1l continue* Tfiara is also strong basis to support a ^onclasibn; 
that poSt$econdary institutions will increasingly find advantages ir^^ new and. different 
types of interinstitutional relationships* In 1974, fhi firat^edition of GuidG io ^ 
Intmnstitiitional Arrangements: VoHintary an J 5^a/M Mtientifie^d ■ more than 
10,000 linkage systems among the approK|mataly 3,0p0/'Gollagas and. univers 
op^pting in tffe United States lat thatr;tjma. Until vary recent y airs,. however, these- 
'two Widvaments^^^^^fatewide planning and coordination on^^thf one hafid^and yolunvL 
' tary mterin|tkdtional cooperation on th^J^ther hand, have proceeded separaitely and 
diatin^Iy^fthbugh occurring ifi the sairji^Cdevelopmental time frame. One of the 
pui?poses of this report is to explore th^%ossibUity that the two-moverlrients are no 
longer separate ft^ut are beginning to n^'rga^^nto a new statewide planning ahc( coordi- 
nating mechanism which can be defined ai re^onalism and regiona[iiation* . ■ . 

Raglonalisrfi and Regionalization Dafined ^ 

For purposes qf this stuayr^eg/^/z^|m' is defined as that view of a geographic 
subsection of a statf {or of several adjoinin^stitasHhat^ohsider? all (orca nuVnber) 
V of tha postsecondary adueatipnahmmponants w the^region colleGtively. ahdi; 
seeks to establish a coordinated relationship oof their goals, programs, and/or re- 
sources. That is the idea, the concept. cRegidiiMzatUm is then simply the act or 

^ ..• ^' ^v.- '/ *'\' • • . • • ■ ^ : : "• ^' v • - • ■■ 



by which W concept is put, into.practice^the implementation of 
regionalism is tegionalizatlon. It is manifestedin some form of Interinstrtutional co- 
operative srrangement ^ . \ 

For purpbias of thiritudy, however, another criterronJs established for in= 
elusion of Intefinstitutional arrangeminti Into counts^of the p^ctice the study seeks 
to describe;, it i^th« the regional arrangemmit be f^ida//j^ recognised by one or 
more authoritative agencies In the Aatfe. 'This dan be the governor or legislatare by 
executive action or statute or a state^level coordinating or governing board resp^n- 
sibie'fbr postsecondary education in t^e whole state or in part of the state. The 
matter of official recognition for purposesiof this study is irriportant for it is a way^ 
to^separate the concept of reglortaliSm a% an aspect of statewide planning and coordi^ 
nation of postsecondary education from the more general phenomenon of consortia 
which are more typically ad ho&^ voluntary , interinititufional arrangements/ That 
such an objective basU for distinguishing between voluntary cooperative efforts and 
regionalism is an important basis of differentiation ti emphasized in the observation 
made by Lewis D. Patterspn In the prefatory comment to the 1^^75 Consortium 
Directory) noteworthy within the statement moreover Is his alertness to the fact that 
state regionali^ation of 'Postsecondary educational resources Is a growing /'move- 

^Nurpfeers at best only tell part of the cooperative movement. In the 
P9it two years new areas are receiving Increased attention such as among 
I , community collegei, in continuing education; In medical and health 
programs. In military programs, In theology ^nd In the arts. Two trends 
to obierve In the future will be: th^ movement to.state rcgionalization 
wlwre it becomes increasingiy difficult to distinguisiy^etween voluntary 
and statutory systems; and a broadening of the base of participation to 
, include the fufl range of the postsecondary: cqmmunlty and related 
community/regional agencies in cooperative arrangements (emphkis 
added; Patterson 1975). . , i ^ 

Presiures for Reglonalization 

Postsecondary educational institutions Confront now diffipultles jn acquirifig 
needed resources for operation from both private and pufellc constituencies. Further^ 
more they are being Increasingly pressured on many front© to achieve the vv^isest 
possible use and distribution of the resources given thorn,' Their ability 1,© make a 
positive and successful response to these pre^ures is recognized by Wany as deter- 
mining their ultimate survival. In describinp the "crisis of suiVivalV'' orie of the 
authors of this report Identified as factors cqntrlbuting to currertt pressures forfco^ 
operative efforts, the leveling off of enrollments/ dropping of public esteem, and 
declining levels of financial support. Sharing, aooperativo activity, and regionalilM 
4A/ore suggested as one line of possible positivo response (Martorana 1975), ^ ^ 

In Writing of interorganizational potterhs in ^^educatlpn, burton Clark do^ 
scrifies how this pressure emanates from Social for^os-economjc, demographic, and 
polltical^that ore causing ad|ustrnunts cfnd adoptotions In.tho educational system. 
Some of those bdjustmonts are Intrafnstitutionul, such a^.tho adoption of now 



teaching technologies to ificrease productivity; others are interinstitutional, iuch as 
the creation of consortia to gain competitlvi advantage. One major adjuitmfnt is a 
change in the form of influence and control from those typically associated with 

-bureaucracy to thoia of interorganizational Gharacter (Clark 1965), 
* ,f . * 

J Levine pnd White of the Harvard School of Public Health have proposed a 
notion that one way of viewing organization is as partldpants ir^an exchange system. 
Exchange Is de^flned as any voluntary activity between two organizations which hap 
consequenceir actual or anticipated, for the realization of their respective objectives. 
They suggest that as resources become scarce, organizations simifar In nature will ex^ 
change resources in an effort to achieve their respective objectives. Whether two or 
more organizations form a successful exchange sysjem is dependent upon their acces- 
sibility to each other, the similarity in function and objective, arid their, ability to 
reach consensus on the boundaries of each other's domains (Levine and White ISBff). 

As applied to regionalism and regionalization in postsecondary education, it 
would seem to follow that these elements would need to be in existence if the pur- 
poses envisioned in the concept are to be' achieved. ^ 

Interest in regionalism can been seen as stemming also from at least two 
other sources. One of these sources, the action and endorsement by citizens of a 
particular locality, was encountered by an HEW survey of Indiana residents who felt 
that postsecondary education institutions should commit themselves to meieting 
regional needs with more involvement by local residfnts in Institutional plahning 
(Higlwr liducation Daily, May 1974, p. 5). This grassroots involvement is joined by 
another factor, namely, the effort on th^^t of state^level coordinating agencies to 
decentralize decision making through a ^'moderately sized geographical or popula- 
tion unit" (Mlnnejota Higher Education Coordinating Comml^ion 1975). ' 

In short, the real) and practical pressures of survival and increasing account-^ 
ability confronted by postseGOndary education institutions in the mid- 1970s, along 
with an emergihg populism and concern for over centralization of ths-«|H^ 
of postsecondary education institutions, are converging pressures for reglohaljsm in 
the seN^eral states. If this observation Is accurate and holds up to more critical ^aml^^ 
nation against hard facts taken from oper^ing field conditions, regionalism may be ' 
morrf than merely a response to new pressures for survival; it may be a new departure 
intended to bring about demonstrable improvements in policies, ppocedures, and 
evaluation of postsacon^ry educatiorral operatbns. 

Questions for Priliminary Inquiry 

% With thisbacKproynd.a^ut regionalism and a definition of the riotion, the 
purpose of this prellmlhary it^^can be stated and some of the questions to which 
it sought to provide some Initial answers can ba set forth. Quito simply,, the purpose 
of the project was to estfibflsh a basolino body of Informatic^n about (a) the oxtont 
to which regionallsnl prevails as a planning and coordinatipg concept In statewide 
systems of postsoo^Qdary education and (b) the salient doscrlptivo charactoristtcs of 
this new dovelopmorit More^ecifically, the quustiqt>s in m^d woro: 
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What level of attention is being given to the concept of regionalism* 
. and the implemeritation of regfonallzation of pcstsecondary educa' 
tional resources by agencies with officii responiibility^ tor^this 
level of education in the several states? 



2. To the extent a signifieant degree of acti^ty In regionalism is dig- 
closed, are there 4!fferen| approaches and attention given its im- 
plementation in the different parts of the nation? 

, 3. What elements of statewide systemSj of p^stsecondary education ^ 
arejnvolved ia regionalism? * . ,1 

4, What differences exist in the patterns of regionalization? / 

5, *With respect t^ the dif^ent patterns of regionalization, what 
factors contributed to their development; what sources ojjuthor- 
ity led to" the action; apd how are they organi^zefl, administered* 
and financed? ^ = ' 

Basic Assumptions 

/ ■ ■ . - ^ " 

A basic assumptidh of this study needs to be stated. It is that statewide co- 
ordinating agencies with adnriinistrative or legislative authority.^as opposed to govern^ 
Ing boards withJ^power to control and operate postsecondary educatiorwi institutions, 
on the one hand, or purely voluntary organizations of the diverse postsecondgry 
educational Interests in the^*i^ate, on the other hand, wilt become the predominant 
means of controlling the coordinating apd planniT;ig function for statewide post- 
secondary educational systems. State agencies like the 1202 Commissions will in- 
creasingly prevail in theSe functions, The initiative for planning and coordination 
will lie increasingly with each agency for several reasons: First, they have legal au- 
' thority over postsecondary educational institutions by state and fed^ral legislative 
action. Second, state coordinating agencies have gained preeminence in practice ovier 
the nation (The Education Commission of the States 1974), Third, the advantages 
of statewide coordinating agencies rest on their effectiveness in dealing with diverse 
subsystems, sefctors, and' segments of postsecondary education in a given state be- 
cause they allow for the autonomy of individual or subgroups of instimJtlons which 
state level governing boards (that supersede boards of separate institutions or sub- 
systems) cannot do. Particularly is this so yyhen private as well as public postsecond- 
ary educational tesources gre* involved in the regionalization plan. These coordinat^ 
ing agencies, it appears, have "coHie of age," although the range in their ages is from 
ovgr 200 years in the case pf the regents of Now York State to those in several states 
that are only one-twen-tieth that old. They can now '^'afford" tq recognize pressures 
for greater involvement of institutions in subsectors of postsecondary education in 
planning and Implementing coordinating policies and processes by beginning to 
develop some dccontratization without foarino a throat to their existence as a central 
state-level agency with overall responsibility. , ' 



An cxjonsion of the basic assurnption of this rcporj is that, given the current 
contoxt of postsecondary education in Amcfica, some form of collectivu action by 



collages fend universities\is necessary for their continued existence and maintenance 
of excfel enci. The alternative forms of cojiective action are: purely voluntary; one 
single state unit and autonomous private institutions; no OQllectlve action at Jil; or a 
coordin ited itatewide system of all postsficondary educa!tion|l institutions or iub= 
sectors af institutions, public and private. If the latter alternative is assumed as the 
viable one and if statewldi coordinating commissibns.are most likely tq^control this 
cbordiniting Effort, It follows that the State .Higher* Education EKecutive Officers 
Associa :ion would provide the most likely source of leadership, insight; and informa- 
tion about regionalism and regionalization in planning ahd coordinatlDn of state sys= 



tem^ of 



postseco'hdary education. 



Study Procedures 



Having established that the State Higher Education Executive Officers As= 
sociaitio 1 membership would best serve as a data base for this study, a personal letter 
of inquiry was sent to the SHEEO membership in each of the 50 states. The letter 
discussed objectives the study and a^ked respondents jto answer a brief series of 
question^ regarding yi^ther or not regionalization was being given any consideration 
in tfieir state. The tetter also asked for available report^, guidelines, and other de- 
scriptive informatid^l regarding any regionalization plan'that Had been fprmulated. 
The initial letter wa^^ailed on October 31, 1973 (see Appendix A), Forty states 
responded to that letter. On April 3, 1974, a follow-up Jetter was sent to the re- 
maining 10 states (se6 Appendix B). Eight of Uiese itatas responded'to the second 
letter, resulting in a tgtal response rate of all but tvyo states. 

Information received in response to the original letter,^additional correspon^ 
dence with several SKEEO members, and communication with multistate coordinate 
Ing agencies such as the Education Commission of the States and the Southern 
Regional tducatlon Board were then arranged in the format designed for this report 
Finally, a draft of the report was sent to respondents for verification of the factual 
content reported. , 

t 

Organization of the Report 

This report is divided into nine parts. Following this introductory section, 
seven d^al with the substantative findings concerning incidences of regionalization; 
factors influencing such action; patterns of regionalization; objectives; sources of 
auth\ocity, governance and administration; and funding. The last section Is a sum 
rngry commentary on these findings; the tentative conclusions they suggest are an in 
difcatlon of further study directions needed. 



The* tables that provide the more detailed information gathered In this survey 
and\th^t form the central focus of the discussion in each of the seven sections of 
findmf)^ on rogionalizatioh follow a §%3idard format The reporting states (grouppd 
by mnions of the nation) are related to the variables under consideration, Inoffect 
rooioraHzation plans are "coded td distinguish those operating from those under con 
siduratlon tut not yet operating. 



\ 
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SECTION II 



• IISICIDEISICESOF REG blSIALISM 



Most of the states of the nation are novw t ngaged in some ^orm of qfficial 
action to establish or consider carefully the possibilities inherent in the regioWliza- 
tion of theij^ poitiecondary Wucatlona! resources. Thirty onii of the 50 states re^ 
ported this m be the case. Of the remaining 19, 1 'p.rovided no information and 18 
reported that they either had considered implementing some region^f^ation plan 
but had rejected the idea or that they had not given anv^^onslderation to such.a co^ 
ordination Tnechanism. 

SomQ' notable regional differences' ex^st across the country in the amount of 
attention given to programs of regionalizing postsecondary education, /The data prt 
lented in Table 1 and the rnoje graphic depiction in Figure 1 surnmarbfe state region^ 
^li^atioln activity in the Unitpd States The most active regions pf/ihe country are 
the middle Atlantic, the southeastern; and the midwipstern region^. While only 3 
(60 percent) of the 50 states surveyed are locateid in Ithese regio/s, 23 of these (7 
percent) are among the 31 states identified as ac^J^velV^mto^flTn the regionatizatio 
movement. 



Another interstate regional pattern of note is the inactivity im^e New En 
land area, vv^gre only one i^ate, Coonecticutr his introawoed regionalism Consid 
ing the ^is^& oj^^e New England-Board of Highen Education, an ^^anji^ 
supporting the ideas of coordination and cooperation, l the l^ck of involv^ent 
the New England states in /W/mstate' regional activitip might seem uneKpectdd 
However, the small geographic size of many o^ these st^a^es makes their division mto 
regions for coordination purposes really unnecessary. IfT^his same reason was alsi 
given by Delaware and Maryland for not adopting & regional izStion plafi.) 

The da^a in Table 1, besides indicating that 31 states f{gve b^ome acti\|elY 
involved In one way or another with regionaiizatiopi, al0 indioatiTegionaliza iorn 
patterns resulting from these activities, in the 31 states a^tHvlty involved, 46 dilferj 
ent examples of regional ization have evolvetl.^ &y example is^^ meant a distinctive 
cornb^nation pf mstitutional types and purposes t+ftt characterize an officiar regions 
arrangecnfent. In 12^states, more than 1|regionalizatipn pktt^rn ha%emergerf. For 
ample, Iowa has developed 1 ^attecn for its corfimunity cblleges and is cohsidenno 
another pattern that would divide^ the 'State into regions ^or coordinated planning 
and data gathering purposes. Thus, as indicated in Table 1, Iowa is listed as having 
pattern in effect ahd 1 under study, for a total of 2 instances of regionalization. 



Plans by Type of I restitutions Covoroc 



ation plans by typo' 



The data shown in Tabid 1 also summarize regionali^„*,w., -^r ^tm^i" 
postspcondnry uducatlonal institution in the plan. Of tho4j pl^ps about which In 
formation was avdilablo, 8 plans in effect and 1 urTdor study covurod f//( postsoconp 
ary educational institutions, public and privato^in a givbfi statb; 3 in offoct andl2 
undur study encompassed all /HihlU institutions inxi givuri stitu; 10 ki uffcct |ind " 



(1) ^ At least one regional ization plan implemented 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
. 6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 



Connecticut 

Maryland 

NewUersey 

New Yprk 

Pennsylvania 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Iowa 

MicWgah 

Minheiota ^ 

(Nebraska 



U Ohio 

13 South Dakota 

14 ^ticoniin 

15 ' Alaska ^ 

16 Louisiana p 

17 'Missiipippi 

18 Soutlidarollna 

19 Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 

shmgton 



(2) 



ji0nalism wder study 



1 

2 



0 



Ne^ IVfexico 
.Oklahoma 
VV^hiing 
^ahd 
Florida . 



6 
7 



North Dakota 
California 



8*^ AilabarHa 
Kentucky ^ 



(3) Rbsportsa receiyed, no iQlive, attention to regionallim 



-M . 


1 ■ • 


U 


Montana 


7 


ArKansBS 


13 


"fee . 




2 


Orii|on 


8 


Missouri 


14 








Nevada 


: 9 


Georgia 


15 








Utah > 


10 


North Carolina 


16 






5 


Arizona 


11 


Indiana 


17 






6 


Kansas , 


12 


Delaw^ 





(4) Regionaliiation plan rejected 

1 Massachusotts 

(5) No response rocoivod 

1 Hawaii 



West Virginia 
IVIain£ 

New Hannpshire 
Vermont 
Rhode Island 



ERIC 
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TABLE 1 • ' 

IONALIZATIO^I PATTERISIS IN 31 STATES 
Pi OF INSTITUTiONCS) COVERED BY PLAN 




Type of Institution Covarad ^ ^ ' 


Region, Stattf, 
and Plan 


All Publio 

Public & All Publjq Publio Continuing . Totet 

Private Public 2-year Eduction ' Plans 


NEW ENGLAND 
CT ... 

^ . 

1.3 . V . . , . . 

TotaK 


— , — , ^ — _ — ^ — _ ^ - - — " — 

. ...X ' A 3 

;:;:-x - ' ^ ^ ' 


^ IvilD-^ATLANTIC 


— ^ —j — 



MD 2.1 ...... 1 ........ X 

■ 2.2 :v !....# 

NJ ^3.1 . . ^ X 

3.2..../. 

NY 4,1 X , ^ 

4.2 .\ .... .\ X 

PA 5.1 ... X 

Total 

= — - - ^ ^ ^ — ^ — ' — ■ 

MIDWEST 

CO 6.1 i ^ . # 

6l2 = X 

IL 7 1 X 

10 8.1 .......... ^ ' ^ ^ ' . ......... X ^ 

8.2 . # 

8.3* / 
Ml 9 1 X 

92. = X 

MN 10 1 . . . X 

* 10 2 . = = X ' 

. NB 1 T1 . . . . . ...... . X 

NM 12 1 . * # 

12.2. . 

ND 13. r 

OH 14.1 ^ # 

14.2^. . X 

14.3..^..... ^ - X ; 

OK 15.1 # 

60 16.1 ....... ' ^ ' 

^1 17.1 X 

17.2.; . # 

WY 18.1 .... ......... ... ............ # 

TotuI 
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TaBle 1 (rant) 






^ Type of Inititution Covered 










\ ^" 






Publjc 




Region, State, 


/ Pubiic & Ali 


Piihlif^ 
r UMii V 


Public 


Continuing 


Total 


andTfan ] 




- 4=y6ar 


2-year 


Eduction 


Plans 


WEST ^ 












AK 19.1 . * . = 


. , . , , , . A 










CA 20.1* 












ID 21.1 . 


...................... ^ .. . 


...... \, . 








WA 22. 1 . ^. . , 


Total 


'S^. . . . X 






4 


» 

SOUTHEAST 


f 




\ 






AL 23.1 * 












FL 24.1 . 












KV 25. 1 * 


- 1 










LA 26.1 . 




. X, 

. . . . . #" 








26.2 ..... 










MS 27.1 








. . X 




sc 2ff:i ..... 


. . . . ... X 




r 






TE 29.1 








, . . X 




TX 30.1 




. . . . X 






n 


VA 3T1 ..... 


Total 






. . . . X 

• 


S 

10 


Total X 


^8 3 


10 


4 


3 


28 


Total # 


* 1 2 


5 


4 


1 


13 


Total Plans 


9 * 5 ^ 


15 


8 


4 


41 


Total Slates 


7 5 


12 


7 


4 


35^ 


(N - 31) 












NOTE Fur fivBpians. 


inf Ormaiion svailnble i^as madequate to ihovv instiiui 


lOnai coverago 






X plan m effoci 












# plan undor study 












*'Thu tUfol (if StiJlOS 


m columns udds to 35 rofhur than 31 


beCygso iQur statos have plans m two carogOriuf Of COvorayo 
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under study covered all public Jhur-year colleges in a given state; 4 in effect and 4 
under Study covered all public twQ-year colleges m a given state; and 3 in effect and 
1 under s tudy deal only with fo>?//;HViHf c^H 

From this statement, it appears that regionalism, as yet, is a concipt applied 
more to particular sectors of ppstsecondary education than to the full array of re- 
sources pt'esent in a region. In view of the attention given to "comprehensive state- 
wide planning" by th%f Federal Higher Education Amendments of 1972 and to most 
state masjter plans, the picture of fragmented attention portrayed in Table 1 is unex^ 
pec ted. 

Inventory of Regionalizatioh Programs | 

The follQwing is a list of the 46 regionalization projects reporte4-in this 
monograph, Ttje number code used will help identify specific projects iri tables used, 
throughout the report, (X) signilies a plan irf effect; (#) signifies a plan being con- 
sidered. ' * ' 

New England 

r 

t 

1.0 CONNECTICUT (CT) 

.« 

1.1 (X) Higher iducation Centers: 

This plan involves construction of facilities to be shared by regional eommuhtty col- 
leges orunjversity branches. One such center is under construction. Original plans call 
for it to house three public colleges and a residential facility for the mentally retarded. 
It will also provide sorne facilities for a nearby private two-year cotrege. As yet, no 
' other higher education centers have been approved by the legislature. 

1.2 (X) Higher Education Consortium for Urban Studies * 

Initially an urban studies consortium of private colleges, this consortium now has pub= 
lie colleges and is studying the feasibility of forming a regional university. The con- 
sortium is also recognized as the focal group for cooperation within an organized 
region under item T3 below^ 

1.3 (X) Regional Pianning Districts 

Six postsecondary regional planning districts have been established, primarMy for pro 
gram development among the institutions within each regi'on. It is anticipated that the 
region will formally participate in a liew program approval process. ^ 

Mld^Atlantic 

2.0 MARYLAND (MO) 

2.1 (X) SREB Academic Common Market 

The dosiro of Maryland citizens to pursue study if^ specializod aroai not available 
within the state has madcj it fousiblo for Maryland to participoto fn the out^of^stoto op- 
portufiitios mado accossiblu in this SPED program. 
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2,2 (#) jnterinstitutional Cooperation - i ^ # 

T^e Maryland Council for Higher Education believes that cooperative relationships 
should be established among neighboring institutions throughout the state, and its en= 
. couragiment of voluntary relatibnihipi is beginning to show results^ However, efforts 
to secure legislative itipport for interinstitutional cooperation— specifically, charge^ 
back legislation for community collegei=hai thus far Beftn unsuccessful, 

3.0 NEW JERSEY (NJ) 

3.1 (X) Hudson Higher Education Cbnsortium 

The twoyear level curriculum offerings among St. Peter's College. Jersey City State 
College, and Steven's Initltute of Technology are coordinated by this consortium, ' 

3.2 (X) Newark Educitional l^edia*Consartium . * 

^ __ 

^ This is a consortium of .14 i/istitutions that seeks to maximiie the cost effectiveness of 

institutional media utilized by members. 

4.0 , NEW YORK (NY) 

4.1 (X) Regents Advisory Councils 

This council is a plan to develop 8 regional planning councils represenling all of post^ 
secondary educBtional institiitloni for the purpose of coordinatirlg plar^ning activities 
of these institutions. Three experimental regions have been established in New York 
City, the Genessee Valley region, and the northeist region of the state. 

4.2 (X) SUNY Regional Plan' 

The purpose of this plan is to marshal the collective resources of the integral units of 
the State University of New York (rwo-yaar, four-year, and Complex universities) and 
the public community colleges to serve the 4 ^pgraphic regions of the state. 

5.0 PENNSYLVANIA (PA) / ' , . ' 

5.1 (X) State Department of Education Regionalization Plan 

This plan divides the state into 10 regions. Institutions within thpe regions form 
regional planning councils for tfie purpose of achieving r purposeful division of respon- 
sibilitles among institutions and o sharing of resources. 

Midwest 

6.0 COLORADO (CO) ^ ^ 

6.1 (#) intorstate Junior College Out of-Stato Tuition Waiver' 

Serious offorts have boon mode during the past th^o^or four years by the Colorado 
State Doard of Community Collogos and OccupotlonOl Education to dovorop interstoto 
arrongomonts for the acceptance of junior collogp students as rosldents on a regional 

basis. 

G.2 (X) Auraria Contor 

This contor is a joint facility now undpf construction in Donvor shared by iho Com- 
munity Colloou of Donvor, Motropolitrtn Stoto QDilogtt, and thu Univorslty of Colorado 
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at Denver. The consortium will share library and student union facilitjes and some 
administrative services; all classes will be schiauled centrally without regard to build- 
ing "ownership." 

7.0 ILLINOIS (ID ^ ^ ' ' ' ^ , 

(X) Higher iducation Cooperation Act . / 

Founded in 1971, the act has annually syppofted the development of regional rnten 
institutionaj programs and*^ other con§ortii*as they have been proposed." To date, thi 
Illinois Board of Higher ^Education has funded over 70 different proposals from an 
annual legislative appropriationiof S3^0,-00Q. . / - * 

8.0 IOWA (10) 

8.1 (X) Community College Districts 

This plan has divided the state into community college districts, some of them multi^ 
campus, to assure student access. 

8.2 (#)^ Planning Regions ' 

A 1973 consultant report suggested that statistical data necessary for postsecondary 
education planning be reported regional!^ iq order to facijltate consideration of the 
possible impact of programs pf one institution upon other institutions in the region, 

8.3 (XJ Interstate Cooperation 

This group is participating in a fevv regional cooperation programs with neighboring 
institutions In Illinois. " 

9.0 MICHIGAN (Ml) J ^ 

■ ^* ' 

9.1 (#) Community College Districts 

This is a joint plan of the State Board of Education and the State Board for Public 
Community and Junior CDlleges to IncreAie access of a community college education 
to every adult citizen of Michigan. 

9.2 (X) Bi^State Student Exchanges 

These exchanges are a reciprocal agreement between Michigan and Wisconsin for the 
benefit of certain? institutions m Michigan's upper peninsula and several border institu 
tions in Wisconsin. 

10.0 MINNESOTA (MN) 

4 

10.1 (X) Escpori mental Regions 

The Higher Education Coordinating Counoll has estabHshed three legislatively man- 
dated experimental Regional Advisory Boards to teit new ways for accomplishing 
cooporativu efforts fof moetmg local and regionol needs. 

■3 

10.2 (X) Bi State Tuition Agreement 

This is a reclprocol agreement with Wisconsin to waivo out of state tuition fpos f®r 
students. Over 3,000 students look advantage of the oxporimont in 1973, Its first yoor 
of oporaiion. 
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11.0 NEBRASKA (NB) . . • ' • 

11.1 (X) Communis College Oiitricts 

Six regiona have bean created, encompassing all corfimunitv eollegos and vocational 
technical programs to be administered by regioR^al technical community ^plleges, 

12.0 NEWME|ICO (NM) * ' ^ * , ' , 

12.1 (#) /Tucumcari Community College Cooperative . * % ' 

^ ' ' u 
' A plan has been proposed for an area vocatlonahtechnical school to develop a reg^nal 

eKtension program to serve' students in an area too sparsely populated to support Its 

own institution but too far away to maHe commutiii^ feasi bre, 

12.2 (#) rriterinstitutional Arrangements to Serve Nofitradi-tlonal Studf 

The Board of Iducational Finance (New Mexieb's "1202 Commission*^) is discussing a 
plq^ to use a regional configuration to serve the "new" student and to develop educa- 
tional programs in geographic regions where they do not presently exist, 

tao .NORTH DAKOTA WMp) - , \. \ ^ /. 

A3h (#)^ UFrttfled ■ ' ' : 

' » North Dakota'! State Board of Edueatiori hai been aetlviiy^lnvplved in reglonallzation 

discussipns withirt the state aVid across state borders. In particular, contracts with pro- 
^ - fessional schools in Minnesota have been used to facilitate repional dav^alopment of 
high'Gost/low-demand programs. These contracts have no reciprocity. The inability, 
to eliminate nonresident tuition has prevented a more complete fegionalization plan 
from being developed, 

14,0 OMIQ (OH) ' ' ' ' . - 

14i1 (#) ft'eorganliation of Two-Year Cfimpus^s into Regional Operating U 

4 Toward the further development of a statewide systcr?! of postsecondary education, 
the Ohio Board of Regents is considering the estab[ishment of regional operating units 
for two-year campuses. The regional unit would be. resiAnsfble for presenting a com- 
prehensive plan to dffer additional services, taking into account contributions of Py^' 
( lie and private colleges and proprietary schools. 

14.2 (K) Northeastern Ohio Unlvei'Sities' Medical School ' ' ^ 

A gtoup of universities ^n northeastern Ohio have formed a consortium to develop a 
new medical school. The presidents of the member institutions* form the schoors 
^ governing bdard. The school will utilize existing classroorti space and community 

hospitals. The only new construction needod will some teaching facilities at the 
Icfcal hospitals. 

14.3 (K) Regional Two Year Technical Education Admission ^ ^ ^ . : 

This is a plan of the Ohio Buroou of Regonts to promote' attendance at local two-yeor 
tqchnical programs. It highij^htl the regional diversity of those educational programs. 

15.0 OKLAHOMA (OK) * 
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■ ■ ' ^ . . \ 

1S.1 (#) Corjimunlty Collioe/VocationiNTic 

Conilderation h being ^iven to developing commumty ecHleg©/v®eatlonal- technical 
' educatbn regiohs for purposes of promoting cooperative planning. The regions would 

be consistent with manpower planning and economic devilopment regions of state 



agencies. . , , ^ , , 



'16;0 SOUtH DAKOTA (SD) . ' v ' a' 

■ ■ , - !■ ■ ■- 1" .: 

.16.1 (X) Interstate Student Exchange " * . ' 

Agreements have been reached with ndghborin^ states to exchange students In high- 
. ' r cost/I ow'demand programs. V. 

T7.6wiSCdN^^ 
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17.1 (K) Bi'State "Rjltlon Agreenient * T _ ^. ' . ■ 

. » This is an agrgament with Minnesota to waive out-of-state tuition payments for stu> 

' dents. t . •. " . • ■* " 

■ ■ , ■ ■ ■■ . * - 

f7.2 ^Regional Graduate Programs 

Three, regional task forces have been formed to review regional graduate 'programs at 
ma ster sand special Istievels. with res pect to present _a nd_futu re_niedi_Ji th e first step- 



' toward establishment of regiorial cooperative graduate centers. 

lao WYOMING iwv) 

f#) Community Gollege Service Areas _ ■ ^ [ 

The Wyoming Community College Commission is currently considering the establish- 
ment of regional service a^eas. - 

West ^ ^ , . . . - ^ * ^ . ^ ■ 

. . ■ • . . . . t ^ 

19.0 ALASKA (AK| ; ' . . ^ ' 

19.1 (Xj Regional University Centers * 

^ V The University of Alaska has established three regional university centers each under 
the direction of a provost in order to make the system more responsive to local needs 
by decentralizing rnany university functions to the regional level. ^ 



20.0 CALIFORNIA (CAj 

21.1 (#) Untitled 



This is an exploratioo-of regionalization possibilities in Cafifornia: 



21.0 ibAHOMID) 



21.1 (#) Regionalized Continuing Education Se^ices ^ ^ ; ' T J 

The State Board of E(Ajcation is considerina^^centraiizing tha state's continuing edu 
cation program from the state capital to regions wh^e one institution would coordi- 
nate all continuing education programmmg within the region. 
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22,d WASHINGTON (WA) \'^^ ^ 

22.1 (X) "Bi'State Student Exchange V '"* ^ 

• This exchange participates \p the WICHE student exchange! prog ram. 



^ Southeast^ 



23.0 ALABAMA (AL), 

23/1 |#) Untitled t 

This i^prellmlnary ixamlnetion of regional Izatlon in Alabama. 

24.0 FLORlbA^L)> 

24, T ' (#j Regional Graduate Programs 

^ Florida is conside^^ihe deve lopm^^ of joint graduate prbgrii 

'25.0 KENTUCKY (KY) 

25.1 {#] Untitled 

Kentucky's plan^has^not^completely^takin^ihape^Howeverg=^ltt^QounclUon^ 
Higher Education is attempting to coordlnata; on a rgQional basis, some hlgh-coit pro^ 
grams. . ■ . ' ■ 



ms. 



26,0 UOUISIANA (LA) 

2e,f tK) ;SREBCommQn Market ' ^ - > 

Louisiana participates In the SHE B Academic Common Market progrim. . 



Louisiana is currently considering r^lonaliiation of \u postieaondaiv educational sys- 



28,2 (#j Untltlid 

' Loulslan 

tem; the exact nature of tfie pi ai7, is as yet unclear. 

27.0 Mississippi (MS) • ^ ' - 

27.1 (K) Refllonallied External. Degree Prc^rams / - 

Mississippi has assigned regional territories for marketing external degree pr^rams. 

28.6 SOUTHCAROLlNA (SC) « * 

28.1 (X) A consortium in Charleston hai become a forum^ for regional planning in order to/ 
avoid unnecesiary^. duplication there. / 

29.0 TENNESSEE (TE) ' I 

29.1 {X) *i Regionalized Off-Campus Pourses \ . ^ 

^ Public and private Institut^bqs' off^^pus courses are regionally planned and coordi- 

nated to assure efficient use oravailable resources. 



30.1 (X) TAGER * . ' 

The Northe^t TeKai Asioeiation of Graduate Education and Researcfi (TAGER) 
shares educational re§ourae§ through a dosed dr€Ult talavision network^ 

' * . . .. ■ ' ■ ■• •■ - > 

31.0 VIRGINIA (VA) • ' 

: — — ^^ „. ;% ... ^ .' ; ^ ^^ . ^ ^,r ■ ~- , ■ .g^-.....^^^ — ' j^ , 

31.1 (X) Regional Consortia for the Goardination of ContlnumgEdueattonOffe 

This six regional consortia cobrdi nation attempt is formed to coordinate continuing 
. education activities under a state legillitlve mandate. 



29 
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■ SECTION III - : ? : 

FACTORS IIMFLUENCING REGIONALIZATION: ' 



-Twinty^f oufr'pf ^he^ 3 l^itates~f orm 
documents and supplemental material such as copies of legislative bills, master ^Iflhs, 
annual reports, and consultant reports cpncerning regionalism pre^ntly underv^ay. 
These resources were used to determine what factors appear to have influenced :'the 
conceptuaMiation and implementation of regionallzatidti In each of the states 
covered. Effort centered oh finding influences bearing positively, partleularlV'!^^^ 
planning, development,^and evaluation of ragionaifzatlon programs;^:Fivf factor^hp^^^^ 
pear influential to the development of regionalism in the ^veral states: ' ^ ^ ^ 

(1) the interest and energy invested in the development of new coordi- • ^ - 
nating mechanisms by state agencies responlible for coordinating 
postsecondary educational institutions ■ 



(2) the level of concern expressed by state legislative bodies and re^ 
lated enabling legislative aotion 

(3) the reports of prior studies or examinations^ all or some special 
problems in postsecondary education in the state which supported 

' coordination of pbst^condaiv educational resources 

(4) the availability of adequate financial support \ T 

: \ (5) the flexibility df the regipnalization plan itself; 

From the data available for this report, only the frequency of influential 
"factors could validry be noted <see Table 2), While available information precludes 
hard conclusions about the degree of Influence of any one of the faotort just listed, 
the descriptive dodumenft iuggest considerable variation in the pattern of In^uence 
from state to state. Often, also, given factors operate in combination with othei^, 
but the nature of the effect of two^or more factors vvheh sev is also a 

subject for more inquiry. ' * Y ' 

V . / State Agency Posture 



. As in^cated in Table 1, state agencies responsible for h^hpr; educatloft 
clearly have ^umed a leadership roje in Irnplementihg regionaflism in the sevef^l 
states. TMi fs accomplished typlcaily by exenclse of administrative authori^ that 
the state constitutions or statutes invest In state agencies typically Tepresented in the 
State Higher Education Executive Officer's Assoelatiori, such as the Illinois State 
Board of Higher Education, the New York Stata Board of Regents, and the Coordi- 
nating^ Bpard; Texas College and University System, An exception taihls generaliza- 
tion is the iSlebraska State Board of Technical Community Colleges, the agency 
responsible for coordinating the activities of that state's community college region- 
aliiatlpn plan, From Table 2, one sees that 25 agencies Iri 24 statis.|2,ln New York) 



'TABLED, ■"■ , ■- . J ■ ■ 

FACXiORS INFLUENTIAL IN THE DEVELOPMENT OR StUdY 
: A OF 38 REGIONALIZATION PLANS IM 24 STATES 



■ ' / . / ^ Fdlptars Influei^tialTh Ptvilbpmint of Study or Plan 




State 








Region, StatOf ; * 


Agency \ ' 


/ Legislatlvd ' 




^ PleKibility 


and Plan ; 


' Posture 


^ Jnttrest 


Studiet Money 


In Planning 


- J - 

NEW ENGLAND 
CT 1.1....... 

; _ :i.2, 

1.3.,...:. 


X 

— ..X 

..X 


X 

, ^ . -T.J 

' ■ ' . ; - V \ 




■ if 




MID-ATLANTIC 
MD 2.1 

: 2.2.;... 

tJy 4.1;.... 
4.2:.... 

PA S.IV..:.^ 
IL 7.1 v.. V. 
ID 8.1/.... 
- - ^ 8,2^.^ 



X 

.X 
.X 

,x 

.X 

x^ 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



EKLC 



Ml 

MN 

NB^ 
NM 

OH 



OK 
Wl 

WY 



8.3 , 
9.1 , 
9,2 

10.1 . 

10.2, 

11.1 , 

12.1 . 

12.2; 

14.1 , 

14.2. 

14.3. 

15.1 . 

17.1 . 

17.2 . 

18.1 . 



. .X 
.X 
.X 
..X 
..X 
X 

:x 

.X 
.X 
.X 



X 
X 
X 

# 
# 

X 



WESTERN 
AK 19.1 
CA 20.1 
WA 22.1 



.X 

.X 



SOUTHEAST 
PL 24.1 . . 



KY 
MS 

sc 

TE 
TX 



25.1 

27.1 
28.1 
29.;1 
30,1 



VA^^I.1 



,X 

,X 
.X 

;x 

.X 

.X 
.X 



^ Plani In Effect 


28 ' 


9 


4 


-r - 

4 


2 


# Plani Under Study 


8 


4 


3 


0 . 


0 


Total Plans * * 


36 ' 


13 


7 

> — 


4 


2 ' 


Total States 


24 


12 


■ 7 . 


4 


2 



NOTii K - plan In effect 
, _ . # = plan undir study 



21 



31 



reported positive State agency posture as a arftidal faotor; these 25 touch on 36 of 
the 45 pitns identified iii thlsatudy. Statragfehoy support and encouragementVmore 
'than any other influence, is critiqal to the start and. suocessfur implenlentation of a 
regional jiation program. * ' • 

^^-=-^ln-tha-Commonwea|th-of-PfnnsylWhia3he-State Boar^ 



, i / e^ample,^can be credited with Initiating much of the thinking neces^n^ f or tfte dq 

vilopment of regionalism* Acting as the administrative atm of it(e^ boards the D^-^^'^^^r^^ 
^ ^ partment of Education, and, more specifically, the Office of-Higher Education has : | 
/ extended steady effort on behalf of regionalism for .over twoi^years. Through the j 

staff work irdoes for the Boards through its Bureau of Academic Programs^ and ; " ; ^ 
through its diyision olfour-year^programs, the off ice -oversees the development ot - - '--r-~ 
■ Perirtsy I vinia's regional i^tton plahi: The Officio 
/ guidelines for the implementation of regloriali^ation for long^-range pfenning. TheW i;^^^^ ' 

" l^lanning efforts continue to be implemented through cooperative efforts with in^i- 

tutions in each of the regions inVtHe Commonwealth; -^ -^^ 'n' ^ 

■N^W York is another state representative of those which have introduced < 
. *p regionalism througjr administrative action alone. Several years ago. Nelson Rocke- 
\ fellir, then gover^r of N^w all stete agencies to regionalize their - 

# Qparatipnsf^asj'much^aSTpossibLe"Following^e^overnor-r^m 

moving forces ih:regionalism have been the B 

tive arm; the State Iducati on 'Department, and the Statf University at New YorJi, ; : 
which is ^ayeloping/its own plan (Grupe 197?). Ths'general, statewide efforts' ex- / 
. ^tended toward regionalism are given special emphasis in the higher education plan-v 
ninfl duties given the deputy commissioner for higher and professional education, / 

\ ' ■ I 

^ I Leglilative Attitude^and Legislation 



While^state agency posture is central to regionalism, Jt is important to note 
that in 12 states the agencies shared thiS' role of positive i with their state 

legislative bodlfs. As a result fhis study finds a possible new focus emerging in state 
legislative int|rest in^pqstsebdndary education'^eglonalizatlon of resoumes. Twelve 
states report p^ositive legislati have plans in effect arid four have 

plans untitP^tudy (Ohio fits into both of these^categoriesK The state agencies in 
Connecticu|||^llchigan, Iflinoli, Minnesota, Iowa, Maryland, Nebraska, Npw Mexico, 
OhiOi, Calif^^ia, "Vir^ that they have beeri Involvecl to 

some exta™yvlth the state legislatures In the dlscu^iqh^nd implementation or 
cpnsiderati^r^pf a iregip^ plan, ;^Th& data^w 

in no stat^^y/fis th^ legislature considered to be the sole moving force behind the de- 
velopment of regi|phalism. This is significant for two reasons: (1) It may reflect a 
growing po^wer o^jstate higher education offices, and (2) It may also indicate move- 
ment tow|rd B more cooperative state agency'legislature relationship. In fact, this 
may weH j^lect ^rofthe political purposes behind regionalism, ue., an attempt to 
decentralrle some |tate ^ency responsibilities in order to appease individual school, 
college, and uhiveMty ire^about over centralliatlon of authority for postsecondary 
education Th off icei(Of statewide systems of postsecondary education, * ' , 



. • • • •. .1* . ■ 
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^^^^ thp^ states; thiVhii/e im^ regionalism as a ^a.^ 

■ jolnt^dmlnjtti^t^iileg^ In the^ing^of : 1973,^ • 

ture dirkt^ the Minnisota Hig Educatibri C^drtihatmg Commission to deyelop ^ A 
end admlhis^er th^ pos^ecoh^fV education projecti» Th©^^^ 

th rii projects almtd at jmprtoving the' efficiency and effectiveness of pdstsecondarV: ;.^^ 
; J^ucation in meeting regional heeds though increased inti?Wnstitutionar cooperati^ 
^^d coordination bf p^ ; . "j / / 

/ \ Michigari's consideration of rigionalisrri has also been Influenced by com* 
bined administrative-legislative action. The Michigan legislature, thrwgh Leglslatiyp 
Bill Number 6631 in 1973; reylsed and consolldited the laws relating to community 
collegis an^ 

trlctlng plan to be utilized has notj/et been determined/ The state's Independent ^ 
Association of CommurHty Cpjle^ and State JBoard for Public^Comfljuniti^^ia^^^ 

/ Junldr Colleges' are both in the process of drafting diistricling plans: >Howeyei^^^ rev 
sponsMo the survey basis to this report, a reprfesentatlve of the State Dipartmept of V 
Educatfin stated that the superintendent of public Instruction and the State Board 
of Education are hoping to have a single regional configuration for all educational 

#planning^ The boundaries devripped could be coterminous in order to reflect plan- 

_n!ng needs of alLreglonal posteecoridaiV Inst 

Mages* nSome cQmmuni.ty college presidents are reported as seeing the move to region- ; 
aliie e^^ aian effort to deslgnatt the cpmmurii^^^^^ 

the thirteenth and fourteenth grades of public education. According to a representa- 
tive of tlje department of education. It is unlikely that reglonaMzation beyond the 
districting of community Junior colleges will come ab^^^^^ urfUl this concern isdealtr 

"with./\ ; \ \ - j-'^ ■ ; . ^ ' ' . -V/" -^y'-^ : 

. The dtscriptions received of leglslrtive-adminlstrWve'reJationshlpHn region^ 
aliiat ion efforts In Minnesota and Michigan point but an Important distinction be- 
tween types of legislation involved. In the case of Minnesota, the legislature directed 
the Higher Education Coordinating Council to develop three experimental regional 
coordinating agencies. The Michlpn Jegislation, on the other hand^^ was merely en- 
abling'^legislation which allowed a districting plan to developed but did riot man- 
date the development of such a plan. 



PrevioutrMajor Studies 



EKLC 



As indicated in Table 2, s^vbh states^that ha^e developed or are studying 
fegionaf prograrfis repoirt a positive mf luence f rom^ prior studies of the state's higher 
education prdgrami and institutions performed by such groups aa master planning 
convnlssibns, state agency s^ff mernbei^, and outside consultant. These studies 
often provide background data ^se|ul to discussion of reglonallzatlon pbssiBilitles^ 
even when the main thrust of the study Is towand other purposes. In one of these 
states, Iowa, original imp^us for reglonaliMtion in portsecondary educatf^ came 
from a group of consultants employed to study the problems of higher educatipn in - 
Iowa in 1959/ In thmr mpon; mtWed 

Iowa, . . . 1960-70,*' the consultants recommended th& Establishment of regional 
community colleges. By action of the 61st General AssembfV of Iowa {1966), a sys- 
tem of 15 merged area districts was established; eyentually most of the regiop orga- 
nized an area commun^^ college orvocatlonahtechnical school* 

_ 23 ' ' ^ . 



: , A Sico^ for regionalizitipn oflbwapbstsec^ 

- ' $ch came frQm:inothar consultant report The Pi«, Marwick^a Mitchill rev 
port, Smwtum Jot 1973), reconinitnded that the^t^^ re- 

pbrtlng of data by Individual institution, grouped .ppsttecondary segrrifnt, be 
^^^ repJaeed by regional data ^^ t^^^ 
= v tfirQ||ment of o 
hai not b^en innp|Bmentid aayet, bu^ iome consideration is being given td 

; Adequate Funding . 

:~ "V^^y yndartaken,^on8y was 

identified as ani influential factor in only four states. The important factor here is 
whither the reglonaliiation proposal required financial support over and abovi what 
the state vyas already spending on postsecondary ed 
^ plans merely represent state, support of ihtejinstitutlonal student txchange agree- 
\ rnents or an alteration in methods of data collection^ retrieval, and analysis* Other 
program^ inc!ude4he development of new administrative and coordinating structures 
, requiring additional staff membere, facilities, etc, ^romJhe data r^^ by Pen n- 
sylvahia, Illinois, MirineSpti, arid Texas, It was concluded that in these stateaf tnan- 
-^cia li^esoureeriA/ere imp^brtant^o"^ 

Illinois and IVjinnesota plans required leglsiatlve action which included funds ear- 
- marked for the support of developing regionalism. The llllnqis Higher Educatiop Co- 
operation Act of 1969 originally provided $350,000 for such purposes. The Minne- 
sota ^te Legislature appropriated $176^000, in the spring of 1972 to that spate's 
Higher^ducation Coordinating Commission to develop and administer tfiree experi- 
mental regional postsecondary educatiop projects ainied at improving the efficiency 
and effictiveness of postseqondary education in meeting regional needs through in= 
crea^d int^lnstltutiorial cooperation and coordination of programs and planning m 
the region^ ) ^ ■ ,1^^ 



/ 



Tbfe Perinsylvania plan for regionalization Is reported to have been an Un- 
likely '^development if state and federal funds had not been available. The Tekas 
region^L plan, which required special funding, was that' headed as thelNorth Teicas 
Asspdiatlbjn for Graduate Education and Research. It was Initially supported by a 
large private corporation contribution and has since beep supported by private in- 
dustrial pd^^rlbutions surpassing $2,5 mllllpn and by institutional member contribu- 
tions setib^ a fixed schedule* 

1 V. Flexible Planning 

■ ■ ■, 1 ■ ■ - : ... ■ V'^" " : : ' ' 

F exibility, or the ability of the regionhlization plan to reflect the changing * 
higher edjcatlon picture in the state and its region, was Interpreted to have been in- 
fluential in both Minnesota and .1 lllnois. The Higher Education Coordinating Com- 
mission ih Minnesota^ which is responsible for administering Its regional progtam, 
believes that the size, compdsltlon, and responsibilities of each of its three experi- 
mental regional advisory committees should reflect regional differences. In this way, '' 



Lettay from Wayne R. Richey, isc^utivi Stgretary. Iowa Boirjdof Regenti, toS. V. Martorana, ^#ovimbe^ 
19.1973./ B 

34 

24 



the Minnesota e5?perle^^ is differintiated from i state such as Nebraskai which ha& 
standardized thf compositi^ of its regional cdmmunijy college district boardfe ttt in- 
■elude the same numfaers of pep^ same ly^es of groups or inr 

stitutlC^Si irf each of ltsdlstn^^ : ' \ : ' 



he lllmols regionalization pran origirially called for the ektablishment of 
regional ^councils. Originally a pjanning and ooordihatin^ concept the plan has 
yieldedAiwiewhat to an emphasis on Increasing educational opportuniiies 
the col liJiaW common market concept which is depende^upon regipnal iHterlnsti' 
tutional corairatioh for its implementation* This flexibili^ of goalsieems to have 
hejpe^ the Illinois plan to malotain its viability a^nd increaie Its Imp|^rtance in the 



state's! master plan. 



( 
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SECTION IV 



PATTERNS QF REQIONALIZATION 



Thi data gathered in the^survty *on which this rapdrt is based indicate 
existence; of five diffti^nt bases upon which regional ization patterns are being estab-^ 
lished. These five are shown Jn Table 3 and include: 

Typ^ A: Those arranged by interstate compact (ihcluding but not 
limited to WICHE» NEBHE, and-SREB) designed t 
the: availability of high-need, high-cost low-enr6llment or 
' otherwise unavailable educational programs. . 

Ty^p^^r Those arranged to meet broad pos^condary educational ^ 
needs within each of saverat geographic regions established :^ 

throughout the state, ; " ' r-, -^-^.h^.^-^ - ^ . . 



Type C: Those intended to meet the.postsacondary educational needs 
.. ^fronrparticular geographic area such^asTmetropolitan^r^ 



Type D: Those intended to meat more Ifti^ited educational needs by 
regionally coordinating specific post^ondary educational 
program sections or needs/ ^* V * 



a E: Those which are puraly voluntery but have formal ftate rec- 
ognition and are arranged to mye efficiently meet the dlyar-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
, sification natdf of institutions; 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ i ■= ■ . ' . . = . . - 

^ -J ■ . . ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

, Typt A Interstate Programs 

rhtrastate regionalizatlon activities are the primary condern of this raport. 
One interstate pattern, the collegiate common market/ was included, for .these coN 
laborations do raf l^t many of the basic yaluas of intrastate regionalism, such as con- 
servation of educational resources ahd the enlargement and increased aqpe^ to post- 
\sacondary educatibnal opportunities, ^ - 



TMcolleglata nqortimo^ market concept promotes, interinstitutiohal cpllat 
ration ibiput academic policies and prMeduras tpward the free exchange of ere 
reduction of residenCf yequirernante/ etc, "which would serve to ppen^e/^ost- 
condary education system promoting new metfiods. within and among instltu- 
ns fo^ inqraasing acca^ to postiecondary education. The present inquiry dis- 
of these so called ^'common markets'* in postsecondary adudrition: the 
outharn Redlon^al Education Board; the Western Interstate Council for Higher Ed- 
the'^Niw England Boardi of Higher Educatiqri; and bi-stata^reements be- 
tween Illinois and Icwa, Wisconsin -and Minnaibta, and prpposed igreements 
involving Colorado, North Dakbta, and South Dakota. While some individualistates 
promote an intrastate collegiate cdrrimon market concept (Illinois is one of thise and 
views its Highar idi^catlo^ Cooperation Act as an importdhtmeans of implementing 
thi concept)! most such plans are intarstate^^ 
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TABLE.: ' 

BASIS FOR ESTABLISHING REGIONALIZATION ; 
PATTERNS IN SrSTATES REPOPITING PROGRAMS 



Basis for E^ttbllthing Rfglo^lltation Pattern ' 



Region jState^ 
and Fiar 



intaritlte 
Arrangements 



Regional 
Needs 



J. 



Geog. 

^ea 

Needs 



Program or 
PSE Seotor 
Needs . 



NEW ENGLAND 
CTI 1.1 .... 

1.2..,.. 



K 

k 



Mlp^je^TLANTIC 

MP 2. I.J 

I . 12'.,. . . 
NJ 3.1 ..... 

.1-3.2 



# 



InitiiutiQ^^I V- 

Divorsifioation 

Needs 



^ P/^ B.1 




.... X 












MIDI WEST 


















. .... # 














%v ■ 6.2........ 






,., x ; 










^ ; jL 7.1..:......^ 




. ... X ' 








X, 




|o 8,1 . ..1: 






. . ; . . a . . ' . ;^ 


. V . * . Xm : f 








I . . k ; , a2,..,. 






■ -- ' 










■ :^ 8.3 V. .V... .i;^ 


■ X 












It 


J Ml 9.1,.^:;*.,.,:. 








...... X 








9.2......' . 


, ... K 














i^N 10.1 ..... 




.... X * 












' - V I0.2 


.... X 














: " NB 111 ... 








X 








NM 12;1 ...k,^.. 






.....# 










^ 1i.2..:..., 




.... # . 


, . ! . 










NQ IJTI ............ 
















' OH 14.1 ... . . , . . . . 






















. . . . . X 










■ 14.3......... 






. . J ; *'fc . . . . . 


. . X 








OK 15.1 ... ......... 








.......■#■ . 








SD 16.1 . . . . . . . , 
















^ Wl 11.1 


. ... X 














■ . 17.2. ....... 
















WV 18.1 
















V WESP ^ . 

AK 19.1 

CA 20:1 . V 
ID 21.1 . . . . . . 

VS/A 22:1 . r 


1 

' " - " " i " • 
, , . . X 


i" ■ 

... . X ' 

.... # 






■ 's ' 


1 - 
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Tables (cont.) ^ ; ' . ^ ' . . 

. ; Bilii f or Establlshl^ Reglonalizati^^^ 

^ ' " " OiS* Program or 

Region, Swe, Inttrstate Regional 'Area PSE Sector^ 

and Plan ' Arrangements Needs Needs Needs 

I^UTHEAST . ; ' 

AL 23.1 i.:..; # 

r FL 24.1 ... ... . . . . . ....... . : . . . . , . . . . , , . . , # - 

KY 25.1 # 

LA 26.1 X vC.^h ^ f 

MS 27.1.. X 

sc 28.1. w:....;..:.,..,.L.....K 

5 TE 29.1 ■ .i! , . . . . . . ■ : . . . : ... . . . ... r . X 

TX ,30,1,..;.';,.:;,^;....,,..:... ;.,;,;.x * . 

v^VA' 34.1 . .V. .... .... X 

- j^^^ — — : %— — = ' : 

TotaLX 9 _ . _ 8 \ fi ^: . ^ 

Total # . 1 ' 4 1 8 

Total Plans^ ' ^.10 - 12 V 7v ^ IB 

Total States 10 10 7 > 14 ^ 

NOTi^ X ^ plan in iHict - - ' ^. ' ' , 

^ # - plan under itudy ^ . \ ^ 

Total plans add to 4? bfciuie two plans r^orted ^ 



Institutional 
Piverslfieatloh 
Needs , 
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■ The most, widely known CQll^iate' conrimon ma iri the^^tes is the . V 
i Acadimiic Comm by the Southern^ ^eglonaf feducation , > ^ v 

.. Bpaird. Participating state§> ajre ^ble to make Ir^ngements foMheir residents who 
r quilify-for admisiionno^irirolhin^spieific program on an^in-statei?^'^"^^^^^ 

: t uttioh basis; .^heH^Itial arrangimir(ts havi bieh;^IIftited to;^^^ 
granfis.^ Eac offM Its coopir^Ingitates some hlg^^^ ; v ' 

need, low-tnrQllment'pfOgi^ms fly ^ 

sharing th^e programs^ much of the naed^for^d is elkninafed, average costs - 

• per student are lowered, 'and additional opportqnities are made available to residents 
vof partlclpatlhg states, -M^ Ala- > 

; banra, FJorJda, North darolina, Qebrgia, Arkansas, Kentucky, Sputh Ca^^ Mary^ ' ■ >■ - ; 
,v|and, Xenrtessee, Virginia^ bouisiana, Mississippi, and V^eit Virgi The particlpa' 
tlon of Man^land, North .^pjpli ha, yirginia, Weit Virglrife^^ pending - »y 

final apprdval (Southern Regfonal Education Board 1974). : i> 



Interstate student exchange arranpments prfe hot limits the SREB irid 
Its Academic Common Market The Western Interstate Commisiibn for Higher EduV 
cation (WICHE) and the Nevy England Boand of Higher Educat!Cffi |NEBHE) a^^^ 
TilinfstW^mttSfpf^ramF^ 

also exist outside o<BREB, WICHE, or NEBHE. Probably the most widely known 
agreement Js that reached between Wisconsin andxMirffiesota/ The agreemw is 
known as the MInnesota-Wliconsin Public Higher Educatlpn Reciprocity Agreement: 



The purposes of the iij^ement.a;^ mutually to continue to imprbve the" 
postsepondary education jdvantiges*of residents of Mlnriesota ahclM/Is- 
consiri ^through greater availability and acceislfbility of postsecondary 
education opportunities and to achieye improved aflPictlveness an^^ 
economy itf meeting the postseconda^ education needs of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin residents through coo^rative planning and effort by two 
neighboring states^ The^ purposes (are) accompliihsd tVtr^ough granting 
students entrance to public ppitsecondary IhititutiohsUi^fthe neig 
ing state according to the same terms, conditions^ and fefe^^ 
entrance to thpse institutibns by residents of the state In^which the In- 
situations arripcated. . , . 'The intent of thejgreement Is that there 
shall be ho restriction;On the number bfttudents from eithir itatft;Whp ' 
may participate in Jhls agre.fepi/tri^^MmneaotaWisqQ Hlflhfir 
Education Reciprocity Agreemanti973-74).^^^^^^^^^J^ ^ , . .1 
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'The only exception to this last statement is that enrollnlents from the neighboring 
state- wlll be limited by the capacity of any particulan progfcirp and that the Unlver- ' 
sity of MInnKtotii-School pf ^^eterinary Medicine "ihal I accept, each year, npt If^ 
than 17 students or 20 parfierft qf ,the entering ela^iof veterinary ^edidine, which- 
ever Isithe greaterf.hut ihall, not be required to accept more than 24 qualified rerf« 
dents of the State of Wisconijn a^ entering fl rat year studente In^the profe^Ional 
viterinary medicine program/' The agreement goes on to establlsHi^bPt if either 
state suffers a net tuition lo^, that Is, a difference betv\^een the (otaljmoUnf Pf^^^ 
tibn that would have been paid to a state in iny::School year by resi^fnts of the other 
state had this agreement not been m effect and the t^aMamounjbft tuition ao^ 
paid to that state by residents of tth# other state, the other state wl<l>pfy to that state' 
^n amount equal to the loss. ' 
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: lllinois^ahd Iowa also participaW in a bl^ateraragreement through ^t^ 
Cities Graduate Study Center. All studentMnr|ii1lin5 in courses through the center 
pay in-state fees associated with jthe institutioij. off erfng the course in which they en-^ 
"roin^^^Tfirrigl^Bm^^ does notTlhcluyeTf ^S^^ 
sinlilir to thatofth^JVIinnesota-Wisconsin a^reem^^ v ' 

' ' ^ South Oakottf; North Dakota, , and C6lorad0 ar@ considering interstate agree- 
ments. Nctcth Dakota is consideringj^in agreement j^^lth^Minnesota similar to the 
Minnesota-Wisconsin pact. 'South Dakdta has joined ne^qhborirfg states in discussing 
the pbisibilities of estat^nshjng intt 

Colorado has tried for several years to implement^a resident tuiti#i agre^ent with 
New Mexico, Kansas^ and* Utah, In . Colorado^ this.would require an amandment to 
the tuition classification statute, an arnendment which the legislature ^has'been un? 
: able to provide even with the support of WICHE. ' - / 

. ^- .... ^ _ ' ■ . ■ »e K ^ - . : ■ ■-. : ^ , • 

'/ For the most part. Interstate agreem^fitj^rivolve only public fouhyear insti- 
tutions. The reasons for this ate simply that fheie agreement are usyally made at 
the stpte level involving institutions over which the state has conip lete cpntrdl " (pub-; 
lie four-yea? institutions). They usually involve out-of-state tuitipR^^^i 
do r\ot affect private schools. They do noLinvolve communt^^olJ^ 
thi^local riaturejand-coijtrol of that type of mstitutiom few excep^i 
occur wtidr#; conlmUnfty;^ individual ihtenta^ agi 
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naighborirtgj ihstliutrotis In :;af\other state,^ suc^ cooperation be] 

Iowa and Illinois. comWupitV : colleges as^ artoult of vthe Illinois Higher 

Type B -^.Broad Regional Needs / ; ■ » r , 




f Six states {Connecticut,. Waw York, Pennsylvania, lllinriis; Ml riniesota, Arkan- 
sas) hay^e instituted regionalism to meet broad regional nee^i^ and four mora (lawa^ 
New Mexicq, Qtfljfornia, Alabama) are considering this kind of configuration. These 
10 states account for 26 percent of the 46 regionafiiation programs reported herB. 

Connecticut is one^state whicfr has instituted regionalism to meet broad 
regional needs., - If is nota^ii^^further because it simultaneously, has three different 
regional ization activities oQeCiring' in the state, differently oriented and operated^ 
^Higher viducatjon . Consp^iom :f Urban Studies, Higha'r Education Center, and 
*Reg|onal' Plannitig Districts).^ The latter two. are' designed to meet broad ragionaK 
needs as follows: ^ - ^ ' A\ ' - ^ . : / ^ 



(a) Higher Education Centers 



' This plan' is primarily, a facilities'sfiiring concept related to the de- 
velopment ot^the state's regional cdmmuni.ty college^ in areas where 
%ytf'year technical schools or branch campuses of the 'state university 
we/e located^ According" t6 the cpne^pt, as fadilities were designed for" 
a regional community college, they would; also .acpommodat^. other 
existing institutions in the system. So far, only on^ of these centers has 
been aut^rize^yajid' ir.ynder construction. It will house three public 
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twcHyear coHegts and ihare facilities with a nearby private two-year 
college. The lame site will house a residential facility for the mefitally 
retarded* Two additional higher education centers are planned bLrt have 
not ye^been authorized, , ? 

(b) Regional Planning Districts 

' ■ In 1971 a study carried out for the Connecticut Higher Educatmn 

Commksion Tecommended the eitablishment of six regfonal planning 
distrld^ primarily for program development among the institutions . 
within thf region. These regions were organized by bringing together . 
the prdiiTdenr and one or more chief administrators from each public In- 
stitutiop^in<^he region (proprietary schools are soon to be included fol- 
lowjh^the guld|^ines established under Section 1202 of the 1956 
HigHer Education Act) to effect a convening mechanism. A Higher 
Education Commi^lon staff rnpmber coordinates certam functions of 
4he regional piahning diitrlcts and atjehds all mtetlngs. To date, these 
regional plannirrg diitrlcts have been uwd to respond to master plan re- 
ports and to participate In a health-related occupation manpower study. 
. Connecticut has developed a new academtc program approval process 
which includes the participation of the regional planning districts. 

Both of New York state's ^o regionalization programs, the Regeriti Ad- 
visory Councils and the State University of New York's plans for regionalism^ were 
founded to meet broad regional needs. The evidence for this can be found In the 

^esdrlptibn of the< emerging concept of regionalism in tm regent's 1972 annual 
report, 'The tfoncept of regionalism which has emerged proposes that the (New 

^Yorld State Education Department, in conjunction with the public and private 
sector^ seek to develop programs to utilize all resources of public and private insti- 
tutlons of higher education on a regional basis, where feasible, to meet individual 
and societal noeds . . . with emphasis placed on both regiortal planning and regional 
operationpl activities'' (New York State Education Department 1972, pp, 145-46). 

The regent's regionalization plan uses Repents Advisory Councils consisting 
of representatives of the private and puBttc sector and of the general public. This 
plan.differsjrom the State University of New YorkH^egionallzation plan which has 
thus far involved only jtrf own campuses, although it is founded to meet broad 
roglonol needs in ooch of loveral rogions within the state. It ihould be noted that the 
regenti plan utilizes eight regions; tho SUNY plan, four regtons. The SUNY plan, 
based on its 1972 Master Plan, states that each campus has specific functions which, 
when combined with other campuses in o region, moot the needs of tho region (State 
University of Now York 1072, p. 9). ^ f 

Rogionaf planning councils ore mechanisms for mooting broad regional needs 
in l^onnsylvanio In a way quite similar^ their use in Connecticut and Now York, All 
of thoso states have orflanlzud regional planning councils In on effort to roglonnlly 
coordinate Institutional academic proorams and to assure their rolovanco to roglonni 
poslsobondiiry uducntlonol nouds, In Iowa, tlu) consulllny firm of Pont, Marwlck, 
and Mitchell has propoeed a similar plan J 
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^ The Unlvii^ity of Aliska's regionalization plan is similar to the SUNY plan 
because it is alio aimed at riglonally coordinating only its own campusts. It diffiri, 
however. In that ft uiei a r^ional provost as the coqrdlniting authority, while tht 
SUNY plan uies regional councils of priildents for this purpois. The Illinois and 
Minnesota plans go beyond establishing geographically ^und regional coordinating 
authorities to a funding program designed to promote the dil|Vaf^qf regionally co^ " 
ordlnated educational programs through Interinstitutional arrarlQ^^nm ;^ 

Seven of the 10 states whose reglonalizatjon patterns attempt to meet broad 
^ regional needs promote the involvement of all post^condary education institutions 
of each region In their plans. In the three states that are CKceptions (New Mexico, 
Alaska, California), rfglonalliatlon efforts are limited to public institutions over 
whicl%^he coordinating agert^ies involved have jurisdiction. 

Type C — Specif io Intrastate Geographic Areas 

Six states (Connecticut New Jersey, Colorado, Ohio, South ^ollna, Texas) 
have implemented and one state (New Mexico) is considering the Implementation of 
regionalization programs to meet the needs of one specific geographic region in each 
state. Thesb programs differ from those designed to meet broad regional needs on 
three counts: 

They are not part of a statewide regionalization plan but are 
limited to one specific region (usually a metropolitan area vylth a 
high concentration of postsecondary educational Institutions^ 

They are often narrower in scope, dealing with one functional area 
such as urban studies, medical education, or two*year level cur- 
ricula. 

They often reflect the unique nature of their geographic region, 
unHke the type B plans which have th^ same purposes for each 
region statewide. 

The Connecticut and New Jersey programs in this category are urban con- 
sortia. In New Jersey a combination of funds from the State Department of Higher ^ 
Education, Model Cities, and the Fund for the Improvoment of Postsecondarv Edu^ 
cation has financed a set of associate dogreo prograrris offered through the combined 
efforts of throe four year institutions In Hobokon. St. Peter's Collego, Jersey City 
State College, and Stevens InsfUuto of Technology have nogotlated contractual 
pgreemonts among themselves tp.moet regional noods. Thoso ogreomonts ore adminlS' 
tcred by the Hudson Higher Education Consortium* 

Connecticut's Higher Education Consortium for Urban Studies was Initially 
ostabHshgd by private Institutions for sharing rosourcos In tho urban studies flold. 
Recently, public institutions havo Joined the consortium, which Is now conducting n 
feasibility study for a roglonol univorslty composod of the consortium mombors, 

South Cnroilnn's roflionallzatinn program Is limltod to Ctuirlostpn, whoro o 
prooxlstlno consortium hoi become a forum for regionni coordinatlofi and piping. 



In Ohio, one of its rigionalization plans extends beyond a single mftropolitah region 
to the entire northeast section of the state. Its purpose is to develop a cooperative 
medical education program among the' institutions of that region.. In Dinvir, a 
highly innovative institution has emerged similar to the Connecticut Higher Educa- 
tion Centers. The Auraria Higher Education Centgr in Denver was recently estab- 
llshred by the Colorado legislature to own, operate, and serve as coordinator of a 
newly-to-be-developed campus to be shared by three separate institutions: 

Community College of Denver, a two-year college that offers gineral 
studies and 37 occupational programs to^more than 2,000 students at 
its downtown campus— a campu^that con^sts mainly of makeshift 
classrooms in old parage buildings, ~ 

i 

Metropolitan State College, a fouryear institution that has been spend- 
ing about $1,8 million a year renting space In 23 downtown buildings 
to handle an enrollment of nearly 10,000 students. , 

Universitv' of Colorado at Denver, a one-time branch of .the University , 
of Colorado at Boulder that became a separate institution in 1973. It 
emphasizes graduate and professional programs and undergraduate 
courses leading to graduate and professional study. Its 7,500 students 
attend classes in thf former trolley barn and office building of the Den- 
ver Tramway Corp {Chronicle ()f I/iglier Lclticatinn, October 29, 1974, 
p. 11). 

Reduction of program duplication, facilities sharing, and expansion of educational 
opportunities— three objectives common to many of the regionaliza^ion programs 
surveyed-all eKist at Auraria where several shared facilities or progran^s will be man= 
aged by one of the institutions on behalf of the other three and where student cross 
registration is facilitated; 

University of Colorado at Denver will manage and' staff the library. 
Metropolitan State College will run the health, physical education, and 
recreation programs. Community^ollege of Denver will proyide the 
audio visual services. The Auroria Cs^r will handle the scheduling of 
oil classroom and laboratory space, A cloftroom^ay bo used by three 
difforent institutions, in three successive hours. Students registered at 
one of the Institutions may take courses in all throe if they want. For 
oxampio, a person working toward a bachelor's degree in psychology at 
Motropolitan State might toko a university course In art history and a 
community collogo course in welding. There already has been some of 
this cross registralion among tho Auraria institutions" {ChnHilcIv a] 
lU^lwr luluciUiofi, October 20, 1074, p, 1 1), 

The Now MokIco Board of EtIucationnI f^lnanco, Its Postsecondnry Education 
Commission, undor Soction 1202 of the 1072 Highor iducntion Amondmonts,rocoft 
nl/os feglon^ilisrti m one form of coordinulion which might dnvolop through Its plan- 
rilriy offorls. Accoriling tu a ruporl njceived from the IJoard of Gdudntlonnl f^lnnncn, 
Us rogionali/ullon plan will probnbly terul \QWi\p^mxv\\\\\ tho nontradltlonni studunl 
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and the divelopmefit of needed educational progranns in geographic riglons where 
they do not presently exist One regional effort emanating from local Intereiti has 
been proposed in Tucumcari. The proposal is to expand the boundaries of a nearby 
cdmmunity college district to offer vocational technical and transfer courses in 
Tucumcari on an extension basis. Interest in this proposal reportedly was precipi- 
tated by the lack of an adequate number of students in Tucumcari to support a 
branch campus, by the remote location of the city, and by Interest of nearby com- 
munities in supporting such a program, ' ^ 

No pattern of instltutiopal coverage seems to distingui^ regionalization 
plans aimed at meeting specific geographic area needs. Five state! in this category 
involve public four-year institutions (Colorado, New Mexico, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Texas), two of #iem in conjunction with two-year institutions (New Mexico, Colo- 
rado). Two states (Cbnnecticut, South Carolina) rnvolve all postsecondary educa^ 
tional institutions with the specific geographic region served. 

Type D — Specific Program or Postsecondary Education Sector Needs 

As reported in column four of Table 3, the 14 states have limited their ^ 
regionalization efforts to meeting the needs of a specific kind of academic program 
or a particular postsecondary education segment These 14 states are shown below: 



States and PyrpQSes gf Singis Pufpoia Regisni 



State 

Idaho 

Miiilisippt 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Wiiconsin 

Florida 

New Jersey 



PufpoiS 

Continuing Ed. 

Grdduote Ed 

Initrucitonyl 
Rosourgos 



State 

8= Iowa 

0 Mtchipon 

10 Nobraika 

1 1 : Oklahorna 5 

12. Wyoming 

13 Qhio 

14, Kentucky 



Purposa 

Cornmunity CoMogo Ed 



The coordination of continuing adult oeKJcation is a complicated task which has 
plagued public higher education in many states for a long time. It has proven to be 
an attractive area for regionalization for Idaho, Mississippi, Tennosseo, and Virginia. 
Of thoso four, Mississippi and Virginia have already duvolopod regional councils to 
coordinate off-campus courses and external dqgreo programs. Idaho is considering 
regionalizing Its continuing educatiort progratTis, which are currontly centrally co^ 
ordinatod, in a similar way, with coordination placed in the hands of o single Institu 
tipn in each area. 

Wisconsin and Florida ore both considering regionalizing graduoto programs. 
In Wisconsin, Institutions in the University of Wisconsin system will bo Involved 
through rugional task forces of campus prosldonts wlio will plan and roviow gruduuto 
progrnms using Institutional rosourcus within a roylon, Florida's plan for tfio region 
tili^ntion of graduate programs as yet Is only partially f^flrind. 
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One of New Jersey's regionalization programs is limited to the coordination 
of audio-visual equipment and other instructional maieriali In a cost-saving^move. 
Under this plan, equipment is jointly purchased and used by institutions In one 
region. 

The last seven States in the single purpose regions have all regionalized their 
community college districts. This reorganizatipn reflects the new responsibility that 
many states now feel for meeting postsecondary eduQational needs of the populace 
more completely than was possible under the original community college district 
organization. 

Some illustrations of state development of regionalism to the needs of a 
specific program or section of postsecondary education may be helpfuL . 

In the fall of 1972, the State Council of Higher Education for Virginia com- * 
plated a state plan for regional consortia that divided the state along preeKistent 
planning district lines for the purposes of (1) coordinating continuing education 
activities, which were deflrfed as "any coursa(s) or program(s) taught off the main 
campus of the ir^tltution'* (General Assembly of Virginia, March 15, 1973); and {2) 
encouraging nontraditional degree programs "at the baccalaureate and master's level 
which have minimum residency requiremente and maximum transferability of credit 
from any accredited institution" (General Assembly of Virginia, March 15, 1973). 
This plan was made into law by the General Assembly of Virginia on March 15, 
1973. 
s 

For the purpose of coordinating external degree proggams, Mississippi has 
established a set of regions with one school in each region sponsoring an exterhal de- 
gree program for the region. An exception to this is In Jackson, Mississippi, where 
three schools share responsibility for meeting the region's requirements for external 
programs. 

In Idaho, a plan is emerging for^the regionalization of continuing education. 
At present, Idaho has a statewide program of continuing education operating out of 
the state's office of higher education. The plan Is to return eontinuing education 
programs to individual institutions through throe regional configurations in north, 
southeas^t, and southwest Idaho, The major role of the regions would bo service^ 
centered around the state universitlos In oach region which are, rospectlvoly. the Uni^ 
vorsjty of Idaho, Idaho State, and Boise State University. 

By action of Iowa's 61st General Asson^bly (1066), a system of 15 merged 
area districts, each Including several countlos, was sot up for tho stole of Iowa; even- 
tually 11 of those districts organized an area community collogo or an area voca^ 
tlonal-technlcal schooL Today, Iowa's aroa schools constltuto a statewide system of 
public two-year postsecondary Institutions, Each area schbol sorvos a multi^county 
merged area that varies In sl^o from approxiwatojy 4 to 11 counties. During tho 
1971^72 school yoar, 11 of tho aron scliools oporntod as nroa community collogos; 
four, as area vocational schools, 
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The 83rd Meglslature (1973) of Nebraska divided the entire state into 
technical community Gollege areas providing for the operation of any public two* 
year posteecondary education institution to be assumed by the area's technical com- 
munity college,' The same legiilative act also broadened the authority of the State 
Board of Technical Commuhity Colleges to plan for and coordinate the state*s re- 
gionalized program of community cdllege education. 

Type E — Irrstitutlonal Divei^ification 

The last basis for regionalization to be dealt with is the intent to develop 
greater diversity In postsecondary education by encouragmg voluntary regional co- 
operation among /institutions. This category includes regional consortia recogniied 
as such in three states: Ma^land, Illinois, and Wisconsin. The recognition given 
came in the form of financial support in the case of Illinois, where the Illinois Higher 
Education Cooperation Act funded several regional consortia during thf past four 
years* In Wisconsin, the recogrrltion wa^^ only verbal, Ip that state, a concern for the 
efficient utilization of postsecpndary education resources prompted the governor 
and the l^lslature to Include a Statement In support of regional cooperation in the 
1972 Budget Act, which reads: \ i 

\ \ \ : ■ ^ 

Educational innovations. The governor and the legislature encourage in- 
novative arrangements in higher education to foster improved iorvices 
and reduce^ costs by cooperati^^n between agencies and Institutions 
4^ providing post-high ^hool edyciti0n. In this regard, all state igincliS 
are directed to cooperate with lucii efforts involving the University of 
Wisconsin System, The Educational Communication Board, The Higher 
Educational Aids Board, private institutions of higher education and 
the Vocational, Technical and Adult Education System. The state edu^ 
cational agencies involved shall report on their efforts and the results 
thereof to the goWrnor and to the joint committee on finance no later 
than December 1, 1973 (Wisconsin Board of Regents 1973). 




SECTION V 



OBJECTIVES OF REGIONALIZATION PROGRAMS 

One of the criteria Patterson used to identify healthy Interlnstitutional 
cooperative rejation^ipi ii that luch relationships must be governed by clear-cut, 
agreed upon objectives (Pattersoh 1974). From reeponsei to the general inquiry 
and the documentary resources made available to the authors of this report, several 
general objectives can be defined as characteristic of regiohalization efforts. This 
was possible for 37 plans in 24 states (see Table 4), 

When grouped by common elements, the five most evident purposes for re- 
gionalization are: (1) enhancing efficient and effective utilization of all postsecond- 
ary education resources in a given area (resource utilization); (2) eKpanding and im= 
proving availability of postsecondary education inttitutional resourcii by coordinated 
and cooperative improvement, expansion, or alteration of these resources (increase 
availability of services); (3) enhancing communication among all types of pbst^ 
^condary educational institutions (interlnstitutional ^ialogue); (4) improving long- 
range planning by gaining/access to more Inforrnation from more postsecondary 
educational institutions (tong range planning); and (5) achieving new institutional 
coalitions for organiiatidnal purposes (strengthening systems). 

Nearly twici as many itatii (23) reported tht first purpose (resource utiliza- 
tion) as the second; 12 states indicated interest to increase availability of services in 
postsecondary education. No more than 6 repeated any other single purpose. 

Clearly, then, the primary push toward regionalization is from pressures for 
greater effectiveness and efficiency. The first stated purpose reflects the increasing 
demands upon postsecondary education fpr greater accountability and Includes re^ 
duction of duplication. Alihough the second purpose shows concer n for th e increas- 
ing egalitarian function expected of postsecondary education in most states in recent 
decades, its presence seems much less a force in regionalization. This seems to be 
true despite the federals governme'ht^s support of expanded student access to college 
education along with the call inSection 1202 of the Higher Education Amendments 
of 1972 for more comprchonsivc statewide planning of postsecondary educationol 
resourcos in order to expand individual opportunity. 

The objective of increasing dialogue among institutions In o region, the third 
most frequently Identified purpose in regionalization, recognizes a uommon weak^ 
noss in the postsecondary education^ system of most itates-^the lack of communlca^ 
tion bolwuen and among institutions. Often even those of a given typo, such as com^ 
munity colleges or state collogos, do not t^op in closo^ touch yvUh oacli other. 
Information eKchonge across types of institutions In a state Is usually oven less than 
botwoon institutions in n given segment* The nood for institutions to gain a bettor 
undorstondinn of onch other's strengths and woaknossos In order to facllitiito eo^ 
opurativo ruglonal plnrHiiny, ilioruforo, Is n nnturni torgot of rpglonajizailon efforts* 
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TABLE 4 

OBJECTIVES OF 37 REGIONALIZATION PLANS 
IN 24 STATES 



Objigtivei of Regionalizatjoh Plini 



Region, State, 
and Plan 



Resour^ 
UtMiiation 



inereaiing 
Servicei 



Institutional 
Diatogue 



T 



Long-range 
^Planning > 



Strengthaning 
Systems 



NEW ENGLAND 

CT 1.1 . ^ . . _ _ . X 

1,2 . , , ...... X 

^. X 

MID^ATLAhl^lC 

MD 2.1 . X 

NJ 3.1 X ^ 

3.2 .... X 

NY 4.1 X X 

4.2 X X 

PA 5 1 . . X X 

NORTH CENTRAL 

IL 7 1 X X 

10 8.1 X 

» 8.2 ' 

8.3 . ^ X 

Ml 9 1 .... .X 

9.2 ^ X 

MN 10.1 X 

10.2 ... X 
NB 11.1 . . . X 
NM 12,1 4 n # 

12,2 # # 

OH 14.1 # # 

14.2 , X X 

14.3 , X 

OK 15.1 . . # 
Wl. 17.1 # 

17,2 , X 

WESTERN ^ ~^ 

AK 19,1 . . . . . , . . . X 

ID 211 # 

WA 22,1 .............. X 

SOUTHEAST \ 

FL 24.1 ........# # 

KV 2B.1 # . 

MS 27 1 . . . ' X X 

SC 20.1 X 
TE 20.1 ......... K 

TX 30.1 X X 

VA 31.1 ........ X X 

Totul X 24 13 

Tutiil # 10 4_ 

Totot Plans^ 34 17 

Total Stutoi 23 12 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 

X 
X 



X 

# 



X 

# 



0 (N'^37) 



^5- 



5 



NOTI] 



K ^ ill of foot 
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Efficient long-range planning runs a poor fourth in the listing of purposes. It 
refers to activities seeking to inventory all regional risources which are educational 
in nature and to deploy tham in tirms of their ability to meet previously inveGrtdfTed 
regional poitieQphdary educational needs. Planning activities In regional iiatfon also 
Include the development of nnechanlsms to review proposals for new prografns and 
to assure efficient and. effective utilization of existing programs in light of Regional 
needs. 

ibo^& U^Hiiation'^ " . 

As shown in Table 4, lITe two purposes most often linked with regionalism in 
the 24 states reporting are: /(I) efficient and effective utilization of postsecondary 
education resources (resource utilization) and (2) better coordination/ iftiprove- 
ment expansion or alteration of these resources to increase their avallabltity (in- 
crease availabilil^ of sen/ices). The former was Identified as a purpose in 23 states, 
the latter in 12 states. Because these two statements of purpose are so encompa^» 
ing In their meaning, some more specific discussion follows to illustrate their use In 
postsecondary state plans. 

"New York's public and private colleges and universities are under pre^ure 
to provide increasingly varied opportunities for postsecondary education to a greater 
number of studente at a time when costs are rising at d much higher rate than 
government or private financial aid" (New York State Education Department 1972), 
This is the Introductory paragraph to the section of New Ydrk*s master plan dealing 
with Its reglonalization program. The section Is entitled, "To Regionalize for Maxh 
mui# Efficiency." It describes regionalism as a wpy to use all resources, public and 
private, in an Integrated fashion. "The process is characterlied by a Variety of aetlvh 
ties aimed at using all institutions in the planning, and coordination, and operation 
of activities directed toward strengthening educational programs; broadening oppor- 
tunity, and achieving 'fiscal cfficieticy at all postsecondary levels (New York State 
Education Department 1972). Clearly, one of New York's main considerations in Its 
support of regionalism was its desire to create a more efficient mechanism for utillz^ 
Ing its postsecondary educational resources In the several subsections of the state. 

The 1971 Master Plan for. Higher Education in Pennsylvania clarifies Pennsyh 
vania's commitment to the purposes of regionalism. "The 1971 plan Is , , . problom- 
orientedf^ directing attention to specific higher education Issues as wall as to a more 
hlghly/fntegrated system In which both state supported and independent institutions 
are a6nsldered In the broad context of public service" (Pennsylvania State Board of 
Education 1971 ). One of these issues Is comprehensive planning, which the authors 
of the Master Plan felt *'must recognize and utilize the commonwetilth's total pro- 
gram of higher education In the most effective Institutional, regional and statewide 
combination** (Pennsylvania State Board of Education 1971). Toward this end, 
Pennsylvania plans to adopt a data base similar to the one utilized by NCHEMS. The 
data base will cover five general areas: faculty, fetudonts, pfogrami, flngnco, and fa^ 
cilitios, One of the main thrusts of roglonalisrh in Pennsylvania is to gather and re- 
port this data about all higher education Institutions In'tho state on a regional basis, 
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Unjike Pinnsylvanla and Niw York, which assume a public purpose for all 
institutions regardlesi of their source of support and thus consider aM when planning 
for the public good, Kentucky's planning effort it this time is limited to the public 
sector, ^ A recent report from the Kentucky legiilature on poitsecondiry education 
focused attention on facilities and faculty which indicates concern about programi 
as well as dollar approprlationi. This kind of broadened legislative concern generates 
pre^ure to coordinate post^conda^ educational activities more comprehensively. 
The concern itself is a reflection of the many factors with which coordinating agen- 
cies deal. The complex task of handling at one time such issues as duplication of 
some facilities and programs, a limited state appropriation and a desire to make 
maximum use of thesf funds, rapidly increising enrollments, and the desire to meet 
all student demands has become a burden for Kentucky's Council on Public Higher 
Education. These same factors. It Is reported, have led to the council's consideration 
of regionalism. ^ ■ . 

Virginia's State Council for Higher Education reports the strong commitment 
of its General Assembly to regionalism. Virginians decision to rfgionalize its con- 
tinuing higher education program is based on a number of concerns which are stated 
In its Senate Joint Resolution. No. 67. This resolution calls for the establishment of 
a, cooperative center for continuing education to coordinate the efforts of George 
Mason University, The University of Virginia, and Virginia Polytechnic jnrti^uteahd 
State University, The resolution indicates a concern by the Virginia Legislature 
about duplication of administrative and, curriculum efforts, consideration of Inter- 
changeability of credits, establishment of degree programs, combining gdminlitratlve 
ftructures, maKimlzing educatipna^ opportunities, and reducing cpsts^x^$ed on 
these concerns, Virginia's State Council for Higher Education has developed a plan 
which divides the state into six regions which 4S(III be provided with "adequate op» 
portunities for the continuing education of the adult population of the common- 
wealth with maxlrpum economy compatible with the maintenance of quality and 
with optimum utilization of the facilities and the expertise of the various state- 
supported Institutions of higher education" (State Council of Higher Education for 
Virginia 1972). 

The broad goaPof efficient utilization of educational resources, when ana- 
lyzed more carefully, included many more specific objectives, indeed^ a *Maundry 
list" of activities necessary to the achievement of that goal. Such a list asdistillod 
from the several regionalization diDCuments vvould include: 

• Reduction of unwarrantea program replication 

• Development of a fong-rango plan for more effectivqf educational pro- 
grams In specific fleldS ' 

• Consolidation of assorted or fragmented efforts 

' • Assossmont of the odoquacy of oxisting programs to sotvo currontly 
idontlfiablo or antlcipoted oducatlonal needs 

• Idohtificatioh oxistiny programs vyhlch should bo changed or dO' 
voldpod In relationship to current or projected noods 
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• DiViiopment of criteria by which new program proposals should be 
eKamined and evaluated 

• Encouragement of mutual acceptance and interehangeabilitY of 
Goune credits among institutions In the refjon 

i 

• Acceptance of particular program rwponsibilities for the region by 
ipecific institutions ^ ' - 

Expansion of Educational Opportunities 

^ As indicatjid in Table 4, column 2, increasing the availabillfy of services was 
selected by 12 of the 24 states providing information on this question for this study 
as a major regionalization objective. The second major purpose of regfdnalism seems, 
therefore, to be an expansion of educational opportunities and semces to the region 
through coordinated and cooperative improvement, expansion, or alteration of post^ 
secondary educational resources. Such a goal is not unexpected. Since the procla= 
mations in favor of "Higher Education for AIT' by tbe National Educational Policies 
Commission and the Truman Commission on Higher Education (1948), practically 
every state of the Union has accepted the general idea. Consequently, added pres= 
sures developed on collies and related resources, espeoially those able Jo work to- 
gether In close geographic or programmatic relatlonshfps. 

The 12 states that specifically mentioned the desire^o expand opportunities 
for postseeondary education as one of their purposes for developing regional isfTi:are 
Alaska, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Mississippi, New York, New Mexico, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and Virginia. 

Virginia has established six regional consortia for continuing higher educa- ^ 
tion. The objective of this regionalization plan 'Ms to provide adequate opportunities 
for continuing education of the odult population of the commonwealth with maxi^ 
mum economy." (State Cquncil for Higher Education In Virginia 1972). This pur= 
pose of expanding educational opportunities, has been adoptpd by all of the four 
regions now operating. One of thoSe is the Virginia Tidewater Consortium for Con- 
tinuing Higher Education. %Tho membership of this consortium Is composed of 11 
postseeondary institutions. Including Christopher Newport College, College of Wil 
liam and Mary, Eastern Shore Community College, Norfolk State College, Qld Do 
minion University, Paul D. Camp Community Collogo, Thomas^Nolson Community 
Conogo, Tidowater Community Collegd, University of Virglnlo, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University, and Eastern Virginia Medical SchooL "The purpose 
of this organization is to provide maximulTi opportunitiee for continuinjj education 
of the odult citizens of the Commonwealth with optionaiodofiomy corrtpattblo with 
tlie malntonanco of quality and with the utmost utili;gdtlon of tho facilities arfd the 
expertise of the various Institutions locntod within Its geographical region^ Adoquatu 
opportunities Includo opproprlnto credit and dogreo progrnms by rhombor Institu 
tions at both the undergrnduuto and grnduato level" (Virginia Tidewater Consortium 
1073). ^ , , 
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Supporting the Lixpansion of eduGational opportumtlts requires many 
activities which are, comparison to the ease of making the st«ement MpurposQi 
not so easily a^m^gd. The Virginia Tidewater' Consortium called fors^yer^ activr^ 
ties that would riquiri alterations of cimpus policies orlginall^ adopted to iupport 
resident education programs. Some of these attivities as stated in the Goniortium's 
articles of agreement are: {!) assaying the npeds for continuing higher ed^cation 
programs In the region, (2) alterir^g academic policies In codperating Institutioni to 
allow for optimum level$ of acceptance and Interchangeability of cburie credits com- 
pleted at different participating institutldni, (3) a^uring maKimum higher educa- 
tion opportunities for continuing education students which might mean reduction of 
resldenoy requiremente, and (4) facilitating the earning of degrees at all levels by 
continuing education studente. . v . 

One Texas regionalism program, like the regionalism program in Virginia, Is a 
single purpose configuration. In centrist to Virginians, however, which is, geared to 
coordinate continuing education and public service prcflram§ exclusively, the Assbci- 
ation for Graduate Education and Research of North Texas (TAGER) was chartered 
in 1965 to brlnggraduat^ Study opportunities to the people of northern Texas .where 
it did not previously exist. ."Behind the establishment of TAGER was a widely-held 
view that opportunities for advanced education, particularly graduate study, ware 
too limited for the scientists employed by the area*s burgeoning Industries" (Society 
for College and University Planning 1973). For over eight years now, TAGER has 
been expanding edycational 'Opportunities for the regIon"S engineers, scientists, and 
other scholars by makHig the resources of the participating institations available and 
by the development o| new resources, In 1973, TAdER expanded Its pperatlbn b©^ 
yond graduate prsgrams to Include undergraduate programs as welK For instance* 
one liberal arts colloge in the region would have had to cancel one of Its foroign^n- 
guage programs dwe to retrenchment if it were not for TAGER, which transmltt^f 
the courses via its television network to the troubled campus from another member 
institution located some distanco away. 

The University of Alaska has regionalized the university system Into three 
geographic regions, each directed by a provost Each provost '(under direction of the 
Off ice of the Presldont) serves as the chief administratlvo officio^ for thb University 
of Alaska in his respective regional arga. Among the duties of,tho provost are ro^ 
viows with tho program vice president and . tho dc^olopniflnt of Initltutlgnol rosQarch 
and public service progrpms that rhoot the needs bf the region. ^ 

Expansion of Institutional resources Is related gonorally to the ability ppst^ 
Bucondary institutions dernonstrato to respond to the educational needs of a region. 
Tluf Unlvorslty of Alaska views Its roglonallzotlon plan as a move to be more roipon^ 
sivo to local needs In a more timely fashion. The regional provosts, according to a 
report recoivqd from the university, hove substantial powflr and authority tq coordi- 
nate operations in Alaskans threo rogloni: south central, southeastern, and northurn. 
As noted in ihu excerpt from the University of Alaska Dullotln below, Institutional 
rneinburshlps compose* a t)runah campus of the university and lho4)iibllc comrnunlty 
collonoo In the renlon. Prlvato ^hools are not now involved but loon may be fl§ o ro^ 
suit of ihu ostabll«^Jnniint of m Almkim Postsecondnry Edticiitlon CoiTUTilsfilon. 



THRii RiGIONS OP,THt JUNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 

Sajthcintral Regior> ^ -• ^^^^ : 

The Souiheintral Region, adminiitered fhrouQti thf Offiqi of ihg Prba^ost^ has experienced dn'expioitvo 
growth trend lapproximately 24 percent pdr^V^r) and projectgd ehrallrfierfcr^figures ihdlcitg that this growth rate 

will continue. , ' ^ \ . 

/ 7 

; =,,. / The Region jnciudei the Universrty of 4laska^ Anchoraga; the Kenai Peninsula Cqfnrnunity Cullege; 
Kodiak Cbmrnuniiy Cdll^e and th"§ Matanuska-Sutitifta Cornrriunity CoHege. intension Center progroms are 
conducted at Valdai, Corded, Qlennianen, Dillirigham ind^Qathel/^ Qff-earnp,ui pfOQrams are COhdueted at Adak 
and Shemya on the Aleuttah Cham. Undor the extension center concept part^tfrne directors in are0 not served 
by eommunity eoltagoi arcai^a for coursei^ both credit and noh-credit, ^cording to the demand. Local instruct 
tors are Utilized where possible, but instructors are brought In when necessary from other areai Resourcei of the 
region as well as the entire state system are utilised to bring higher education to as many people ai possible. The 
Office of the Provost is located^at 2651 Providence Avenue, Anchorage, Alaska 99504, The telephone ntifihber 
279-0508. A. 

Outside the Anchorage area, upper diviiion and graduate courses are adminisl^red by the Office of the 
Provoit through resident directori of the Corfirnunity Golleges and part^ime Extension Canter diroctors, 

* ' -i. 

Soutfie^tern Region 

' T^e Southeastern Region, administered Ihrough the Office of the Prdvost in Juneau, includes that area 
of the State cortimdnly known as "Alaska's PanharKJle."i, Within the Roglon higher education is pr^lded by the 
JuneaU'Douglas Community College, Ketchikan Community College, Sitka Community College, □ ionior coliogo 
legated in Juneau, and extension centers at Petersburg and Wrongell. 

fSlorthern Region ■ . . i 

In addition to the fulPscale academic pr^F^mt^f fer^d at the Fairbanks campui of the University of 



AUi^ku. prujrami. aro provided through the Division of StJtewide 
and at Port Wainyvright, Forr" Gfoefy, and fiyiion'Air Fcfrce Base^ 
sparsely populated urdns of the State. A community collie Is pi 
Fdirbunks, to bo dstabhshed as soon ai funds dre availabtq. Foi 
Alasfeij, Fairbanks, Alaska 9U701 or call 479 7113 



frvicet at Nome, through an extension center. 
The 'area lerv^ irKhides all of the northern 

nned for the Tsnana Valloy, to be located at 
information, writo. Provoit^ University of 



SOURCE llniii'mty nf Alaska SfaW WiJ^ iiiillvtin, Fairbanks, University Of Alaska. 

Illinois seos the eKpansiori of postsecondary educatiQTi resources to include 
now programs and nev\? studonts calling foV a coordinated planning effort* Toward 
this end, the Illinois Master Plan, Phase Ml, adopted in May 1971, j^ecQmmended a 
new pattern of delivery "a collcgiato common nr)arket that utilizes the tota!^ rosburcos 
of higher oducatlon, public and private" (llllnoli Board of Higher Education 1971). 
While tho*lllinois plai^ ultimately implios a statewide network to avoid costly dupli- 
cation, mliximum usage of rosourcos, and greater and moro numerous options for 
student^, the document asserts that "regional efforts aro clearly iho first step In 
rnnny program areas" (Back and Glvons 1974). Illinois Plan promotes region- 
alism through an appropriation of state funds through its 1069 Higher Education 
Cooperation Act Over the past two years the Illinois Board of Higher Education 
has reviewed 150 program proposals requosting funding under this act for about five 
niilllon dollars. With the $700,000 avallablu, the board has fundod.43 proposals^ 
About pne dozen of these would be eUiSsifiod as regional councils. Illinois Is now be^ 
glfuiiny tfie process of studying those councils." T|io locations of four urnurgiyg 
regional developiiumts from these is shown in Piguro 2. 

"Lyttor from Ciimnran Weit, LxocutlvQ Utrsctor, fllinoli Unord of Mlyher CHucntian, to 0. V, Mnrtnrnnih 
JniHiiiiy 'J^ 111/4 ~ 
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FIGURE 2 

^^UR EMERGING REGIONS IN 
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/ Oni of the programs included Ip^the Illinois eommon markit Is the result of 
an inteririititutlfanal arrangement between the Community Collige o^ 
and Mllliken University. Milllken is a private undergraduate university; CCD Is a 
publie Juhibf wllege fdunded in 1971. The college's Bokrd of Trustees decided it 
would enroll its first students nine months after it was founded* This proved possi- 
ble only ^^h- the aid of Milliken which/ through a codperative arrarigementV agreed 
^to-cbhtracCTpi^teaching^^^ 
withMVIilllken students In some Mllliken classes* During the 1972-73 academic year, 
Milllken offered on contract 35 class sections which fepresented 13 academic 
courses. In all, B74 CCD students rfetived Instruction In those cdufBes. Jn 
enrolled classes^ iVIllllken had responslUllty for course materlaliricheduling, indent . 
evaluations, submission of grades, and disciplinary matters. Some of the coui^es in 
which coenrollment was. possible^ did not prove po however, - 

offerings in foreign languages proved particularly succe^ful- In all, 82 CCD stu- Jt^v 
dents were coenrolled wlth^Mlljikin students during the 1972-73 academic year. In 
the fall pf 1973/ both contrlfited^ courses and CO mWked In- ; : 

crease in offerings and enrollments (Back and Glvens 1974), v 



Interinstitutional Dialogue and More Effective ^^^^ 

Efficient utiliiatlon of resources and expansion of opportunities in post- 
iecondary^educatlon^bothn'eqaire^long^ange^ia 
among institutions of postsecondary education. Table 4, columns 3 and 4^ shows 
that responses from seven states specifically mentioned either one or both of these 
objectives. These states are Connecticut, Iowa, l!linoIs,.Minnespta, New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania^ Connecticut, New Yorkj^and Pennsylvania are involved in 
each of these activities; New Jersey and Minnesota mehtiohed Increasing dialogue 
among Institutions; Illinois and Iowa indicated more effective long-range planning. 
The Iowa regional ization plan, which woujd lead'to more effective long-range plan- 
nlng.Js only propoied at this time. The regional program in New York reportedly 
has resulted in increased Institutional dialogue and more attention to long-range 
planning yylthin a region. This Is donety providing a mechanrsm through which 
conflict of interest and potentially wasteful duplication can be discussed and perhaps 
avoided and, if necessary, for mediation of conflicts of Interest In Pennsylvania, the 
initial purpose of its regjonalizatlon plan was to provide a basis for more effective 
communication among Institutions In hopes that such interaction would result in an 
interchange of Ideas and resources for the imprivement of the educational programs 
available to the people. of the state, > . 

, . : , ^ ^ _ . . Strengthening Systems ' -x^r^ ---- -^.- ~. ■^■-•^^^- ■ ■.^,■ 

^ ^ ' . The objectives expressed for regionalism with respect tolntent to strengthen 
systirTis of postsecondary education are substantially different from the objectives 
discussed previously in this section. Implicit In this kind of goal is th% intent to de^ 
rive a stronger arrangtment by which the sponsoring auspice of regionalism can^ re- 
late to intensifying competition for positions of leadership, prominence. Influence, 
and control of long-range developmen'te in postsecondary education in a state. The 
five states that indicated the prospect of a stronger organliatlonal condition as one 
riison for their interest in regionalism are Alaska, Idaho, New YorK, Ohio, and 



PennsYlyania. In Penniylvahia; sbmr inyolved are 

: that rtgibnal ism will allow them another ave^ relate to the statt 

l^iilaturt. It should be noted ^nd emph that the c^lclal disign for regib^^ 
zatlon In the statt doesnot recbgnize t^ IsTOmi of the mtmber institu- 

tions who do, i:hese Initltuilons beUeve that by presenting a united front to law- 
makers their lobbying efforts will be enhanced. They will be able to present the 
■post^ie^ 

belieye, may be more effective 

,9 Pennsylvania differs from the other four Mtis where these organizational 
strengthen irig objectives weiB seen in regionaliiation In that thes^'objefitlves for re- 
gionalism were held by iristitutiohs rather /than the state sponsoring agency. In all 
rasas, however, regionaliiation is 

postsecondary education to affect the organizational effectiveness of member Instl^ 
tutions. This point can be niade more explicit by reference to the four remaining 
states. * 



1 In the case of New York state, the regent and the State JJnivei^Ify (SUN Y) 
are' advancing regionaliiation deitgns, the former for the entire state, the latter for 
the nearly 80 units that come directly or irtdirectly under its influence. It is evident 
that two plans are designed to establish regipnalism each "on its own terms^* as op= 
posed to^ohenA/here efthwriigfntT 
tar of record, the regionalism proposals of the regents preceded those of SUNY, and^ 
much of ^he Impetus for attention to regionalism in that state is due to the regent's 
actionsi The initially divergent moves towaiW regionaliiation under the two auspices 
were brought more closely into a general understanding through the formulation of a 
"memorandum of agreement" between the Commi^ioner of idcrcatfon of the state 
of New York and the Chancellor of SUN Y. . 

{l^ In Phio, one of three r^ionaliiatl6n plans is viewed as a, possible alternative 
to the competition which has so long existed be^een branch campuses of state uni- 
versities and community colleges. According to Information from Ohio sources, the 
Ohio system currently consists of 51 two-year administrative units, all attempting to 
serve Ohio citizens. Many of these campuses were developed prior to m overall 
master plan. In eight cities, Ohio has developed a branch campus and a separate 
technical college, bo^ competing for students, dollars,; and program commitments. ' 
The Ohio Board of^egents staff and citizen's task force are studying rfoprfolidation 
of some of thesa^mpuses into a larger region-perhaps ^o or three counties, lach 
of the campu|BS serving a region would be charged with the re^onsibility of present- 
ing a comprehensive plan to offer, additional Sirvices,.taking into account contribu- 
tions of public and private colleges and proprietary schools,* 

Idaho plans to regionalliaits continuing education program in the near fu* 
ture. Currently the continuing education program In the state is controlled by the 
State Boardof Education and operated, with regional directors, by the board's Of- 
fice of Hi^r Education. The proposed regibnallim program would redistribute 
control of the continuing education program among the several state unlvemtiw of 
Idaho. . ' : ' ° - 



•Littef from Mix Ltmir, Viet Chanctllor 'of Two-Ytar Collegts In Ohio, to S, V. Martopana, Decimber 12, 
1973. 
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SECTION VI 

SOURCES OF AUTHORITY FOR REGIONALIZATION 



:j..:.„^pita_githiredJrom^24^states^abQ 

was usable^to identify the locus of authority for the regionaliiation plans reported. 
This analysis uncovered three maih sources of such . authority (see Table 5). Ten 
plans in 9 states have authorization; 22 plans in 19 states have auihorizd' 

tion by a unit of govk'rnmcnt with admimstrativi authority; and the plans in 4 other 
states have authorization by postsecondary //i5/i7w//o/ia/ action* The different levels 
of authority at which policyjs forfnulatediand the prDsesses necessary to ga^in autho- 
rization are noteworthy. The information gives indication of thfe strengt h of c om- 
mitment to regionaliiation and to possible continuity of efforts to accomplish it In 
terms of - such possible implications, authoriiatlon at legislative levels suggests a 
stronger and a po^ibly more lasting commitment than authority at the administra- 
tive or institutional level would provide. 

V ; ; Statutory Authorisation 

^uthoriiation^fof-^iJO plans^hovv irue 



Tabje 5 came in the form of state legislative enaGtmen^ts in the nine states involved. 
In 7 of the 8 plans in, effect, the legislative bills were written solely for the purpose 
oft promoting the estabi lament of regionalism as defined for this report. The one 
exception It Minnesota where the authority and appropriation for Its Jnitlal three ex- 
perimental regional postsecondary education projects were a part of the state's 
Higher Education Coordinating Commission appropriation. Two states, Maryland 
and Ohio, report statutory authority for plans under develop'men 

Discussion early in this report shows Connecticut as having three regionalfza- 
tIon^>^|ns, one of which, a regional Higher Education Center, has legislative support. 
Legislative authdfization for/hvo additional such centers has been requested but not 
yet adopted^ 

. Illinois' regioRillzatlon program is actually part of 6 larger program aim^ed at 
expanding postsecondary edyc^tional opportunities while reducing dupMcatlon of 
resources through its "Higher Education pboperation Act" (HECA; House Bill 4528) 
passed by the 77th General Assembly of Illinois In 1972. While the statutory author- 
ity of the Illinois plan Is clear, it is also Important 'to note that the legislation gives 
substantial dis^retioh for tfii^mlnlstration of the program to the llIinbis Bo^ 
Higher Education (BHE), that state's postsecondary education coordinating agency. 
For example, the BHE is responsible for granting appropriated funds under the 
HECA to regional and other plans of Interinstltutional cooperation within Ite Inter- 
pretation of legislatively established criteria and BHE established criteria. 

Several state legislative bodies have or plan to organize community college 
districts. These districts are used to some extent to m^et regional educational needs. 
The Initial organizatiorLor reorganization of these districts usdally requires statutory 
action as was the case for four of the regionalization programs In this category, those 
In Iowa, Michigan, Nebraska, and Oklahoma, 
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' TABLE 5 

SOURCES OF AUTHORITY FOR 36 REGIONALIZATlON PROGRAMS 

IN 24 STATES- 

Sources of Authority fdr Programs / f 



Region, State, 
and Plan 



^^^^ 



NEWENGLAND 
CT 1.1 . 

1.2 

J.3 



Statut^y 



Administrative 



Institutional 



MID^ATLANTIC. 
MD 2.1 
2.2 . . 

4.1 

4.2.. .. . 

5;i ..... 



PA 



NORTH CEIWRAL 
IL 7.1 

^ 10 8,1 . 

8.2....... 



X 



m 

MN 

NB 
NM 

OH 



OK 
Wl 

m 



9.1 . 

9.2 
10.1 . 
10.2. 
11.1 . 
12.1 . 
12.2. 
14.1 . 
14.2. 
14.3. 
15.1 . 
17.1 : 
17,2. 

18.1 : 



K 
X 
X 



X 



WESTERN 
>^ AK 19J 

y\o, zq.i 



SOUTHEAST 
F L: 24.1 



MS- 
SC 

VA 



25.1 . . .^ . 
27.1 

28.1 . . . 
29.1 . ; . . . 

30.1 ..... 
31.1 ..... 



\ • 



X 
X 
X 
X 



7 



# 

rX 



:x 

. X 

i 



.#. 

# 



# 

X 



.. X 
..X 



X 

X 



Total X 


8 




13 


' 3 




Total # 


2 




- 9 






^ Total Plans 


10 




.22 






Total States 


9 






4 




NOTi: K = plan In effect 

^ # W pl^ljnder study 
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. ; .^^^ yvhjch gave 0i Illinois * 

Boart of Higher Educatib 

be fundid under the law, the ligislafion autho^^^ 

sota and Virginia was more prescrlptivev The Minnesota ligislation outlme^^specifj- 
pally what regfonalliation aeti^tles wart to be given priority att^itiph by the state's ^ 
-Highei^idiJGatibn^Qobrdmating Com^ 

acted Into state law on Mareh IB, 1973; an arnendment to the code of Virginia |^ 
thoriilng its State Council for Higher Edgcatlori to coordinate regional consortia for ; 
tontlnuing Hlgher^Education. The Virginia 1^ 

specific about the purpoip of the regional cqnaortia and alio about prbcedurei the 
State Council of Higher Educjftion was to foilow in achieving those ftJrposa 

At the time triis report was prepared for publication/ h Wnd 
about legislative authority fof peglbnalism In Wisconiln, As the report went to press, 
however/ information was provided to in 

use of resources by the University of Wliconsin System and the Board of Vocationali * 
Technical, and Adutt Education may generate ^eglonalizatlon plans. 

AdministrativeiQ^thofizatlon - 'V 

■ ■ ■; ■ " - - ■ ■ ' . ■ - . ' ■ ' ' . \ ■ ■ :, // ^ ; ■ ■ 

----^--^Golumh^P ofTable B li 

administratiHe authority and an additional 9 ptens under rtudy that would requij^ 
iuch authority for implementatlom These 22 plans account for regionalliatiori ac- 
tivlties In 19 States, he types of administrative agency Invoh/ed and mode of exer= 
cising authority for regionaliiatidn varies considerably from the pattern shown by 
plans statutorily authorized. 

^ A variety of state agincles reipohsible for postsecondary education are eKe^ 

cising direction of reglonalization of postiecondary educational resources for which 
they are responsible. They ihclude state coordinating boards as in Connecticut 
Maryland, Minnesota, and Oklahoma; boards with authority over a single university 
system and overall educatioh in a state, as in the case of the SUN Y and regent's plans 
in New York State, and othei^ HoVv the overlapping authorities for planning In 
some states will affect QveriU effortt In rationalization is a question yet to hte deter- 
mined. 

Analysis of administratively authorized plans, differentiates them from those 
legislatively authorized on the basis of at least one important varjable. That variable 
is funding^_^ith^ew excepti^ 

aufliorlied' by administrative agencies required I itWe If any additional state funds. 
The programs typically use existing resources and administrative structures to achieve 
tKeir goals. This is the case with the interstate tuition and student exchange agree- 
ments of Michigan, Minnesota, WIsconslh, and Washington, The adyisory councils In 
New York and Pennsylvania are continuing their^exlstenc^ In the absenqe of legisla- 
tively appropriated funds. The continuing education and extended degree programs 
of Idaho, Missl»ppi,and Tennessee have not rflytuired additional fijndlng; the Ten- 
nessee off-campus programs are reported to be so managed that the question of 
funding does not apply. T^e only exceptions to the generaliiation that funding ar- 
rangements provide some -basii for separating administratively from legislatively 



authorized pJdi?*a^ institutions undir ■ i 

slnglt governing fapard that has the power to allocate legislative approprfatiohs as it 
sees fit^ such as ibwa*s Interstate regional arrange^ 
sity of Alaska's regional plan* v ; m / 



"IhltitutiinallAUtKlpiiaW 



A thind fype pf au^oriiatibrv of ^ 
require^orilY institutional commitment for their eKistence. : These plans are not 
funded at ^ state level except through approprlatio public Institutions In- 

volved; nor are they administered fay state agenclei They are, how^^ generally 
recognized at the state level as help 

interinstitutional coordination. Existence of this o^iclal recognition fulfills the 
criteria for fncluslon of the jJlans in this report since It Is seen as a possible first step 
toward broader official aqtion on the matter of regional ization, - 

^ Despit^ the fact that only a limited state-level involvement- cah be attached 
to the plans id^tlfied, they cannot be validly viewed as of little signifteanca, (bri the 
contrary^ the fmjr plans identified In column three of Table 5 appear qulte impor- 
tant T his observation ariies both from the reportedjtate^^^ 
nriagriitud^ the plans have reached. For example, the f AGER program 

of graduate education In nortKeastem Texas has enrolled thousands df students and 
expanded hundreas of thousands 0^^ without direct state level involvement 

The same significance can be given to the urban consortia In Charleston. South Caro- 
lina/and In Bridgepbrt, Connecticut, which are reported as Institutionally authorized 
plans biJt as yet are not fully utilized for regional planning purposes by state agencies 
in their states. ' 
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secTioNvii 

GOVERNANCi AND ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURES 



^^From informition provided for^this survey, tha governinci~and adrpJnistritiva. 



structurts in 21 of the 45 ragionalization programs identified could be examined. 
Five different types of governance ind administtative structures can be described. 
Classified accbrding to the type of authority responsible for the broad policy direc- 
tion of the regionaliiation programjhese irer 

„^rfv/5orx^Q^r£?/_ A:planning and coordinating board often assoc]- _ 
ated with nonincorporated regional endeavors, usually consisting 
of representatives of regionarmember institutions and citizens. ; 

2. Gdverning Board. A board,' usually associated wit'h regional con- 
sortia, that sets policy over all aspect of operation ^nd makes 
Qperating decisions as well. While with respect to reglonalization - 
programs, the activities of governing boards and advisory boards 
, are distinct from each other, their rnembership appears t^be 



drawn-baiically-frpm the-same sourcesH^e^they arefmade up of^ 



represenfetives of constituents-member institutions and citizens 
/ 7 of the region involved. v 

3. Executive Director. A fulNtime paid professional whose sole r^- ' 
iponsiblllty Is the day-to-day operation of a regional educational 
program. ; ■ 

4. /w5f//M//o^i^/. A single 

V the responsibility for managing the affairs of the regional program, 
' : ' ^ ' : ■^ " ■ y - ^ . . 

: State Agency. The statev\rtde educational ^ency sometimes ai- 

: sumes responsibility for either managing or diractm 
^ ment of regional programs. In these Instances, the programs are 
usually direct extensions of the ^agency's responsibilities such as 
the regional collection of Information necessary to the planhing 
function. 

It should.be pointed out that these categories are not mutuajly exclusive; 
that Is, a rMionai program can have a policy board in either an advisbfv or gpvernihg 
capacity or simply an executive head at tfie local level reporting to a state agency or 
only a loose confederation of Institutional leadership/ The plans reported In Table 6 
were included because of some Identifiable administrative design reported. 

*^ The first tvvo columns in taB!e^6 shovv that boards directly represantative of 
tfie posteecondary educational Interest involved in the regionaliiatlon plan at the 
regional level are the most common types of governance Identified. Figures in the 
flm two columns of the table show that 1 1 different regionaliiatlon programs use 
this form of governance, which accounts for 52 percent of the 21 plans mcluded in 

5^ ' ■'■ % 



thisiiction of the raport* Exicutive directors are used jn very few (3) regionaliiation 
prpgranfis; ; Equal numbers of regionalization progra 
single institution in the re|ion and by state agencies directly. 

Advisory Boards , ' ^ 

Th© six states which use advisory boards as Jisted in colunrin one of Table 6 
are^ New York (regent's plan), Pennsylvania, llliaois, Minnesota, Wi^onsin, and 
Virginia. In New York's three experimental regions, the advisory boards are known '^■'■^■■'■/^^^'^ 
as Regents Regional Advisory Councils. These councils are charged with "assaying ' 
local needs, inyentoryina resources, providing measures for exchange and evaluation , 
of institutional plins, Jdentifyjng areas of^potential d ■ , ^ 

study, and exploring the structures and policies appropriate for regional activity" 
(The New York State Education Department 1972). 

; In Pennsylvania, regions have adopted different roles for regional councils* 
Some of the councils operate as governing boards and others in an advisory capacigLf ^ i 
only.. Such is the case for the southwest region, an l l-county area surrounding tm 

; Pittsburgh aTBa. In that region, institutional members decided at their second meet- 
ing that the regional council would emphasize i^commending interlnstitutional 

-activltyjand information exchange, — — _ ^^^^ 

One itenri worth mentioning about the occurrence of advisory boards is that 
they are utiljied almost exclusively by regional programs designed to meet broad 
regional needs. In most cases, these programs are most closely connected with the / 
state either through enabling legislation, funding or ^dmlnisiratiye cpntrdi, and are 
serving as coordinated planning mechanisms more than means for prbgram develop^- 
ment and delivery* In such cases, the oiiahiiatlons formed do not require incorpora- 
tibn, nor do they have a^e^ or progranis requiring management Their attention 
^plcally focuses upon infdnnational input, inventories of available resources, re» 
gional educational needs, and acquisition of expert advice on future directions to 
assist in forpiulatlng advisory board recommendations^ 

' ' ' , '" ' . " ' ' ' / ■ ' ' " ■ - - ■- - ...y ... . . - . ...... ..... ......... ... .... 

^ ' Governing Boards i 

Six of the. regional programs forming this section have 1 governing boar^^^^^ 
One of them' Is the pattern found in northeast Texas known as the TAQE R system; 
This organization reports two bodies with some governing authority, a board of 
trustees and a board of governing participant The first Is respdnsible for policy and 
for mahagerrient of the association's physical assets. It includes^ tyvo members eH ^ T 

from participant institutions, three elected at large from the community, and the 
chairman of the TAG ER* board of governing participant. The second Is responsible 
for regular management of association affairs and especially for the supervision of 
TAGER's academic programs and other regular activities. It is made up of the chief 
executive officers, of each participant Institution, one senior repre^ntative of an in- 
dustrial firm ^rved by TAGE^, one facultV m 

and the chalrpeitoh of the TAQER board of trustees. The industrial and faculty 
poits are rotated each year (Socle^ for College and Unlvereity Planning 1973), 
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GdVf RNANCE AND ADMINISTRATION Of 
21 REGIONAL.TZATION PLANS IN 15 STATiS 
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Region, State, 
and Plan 

NEW ENGLAND 
CT 1.2 . . . 
1,3 



Advisory 
Board 



Governing 
^ard 



Executive 
Director 



Instltutionel 

Member 

Direotionv 



MID^ATLANTIC 
NY 4.1 

PA 5.1,../. 
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IL 7.1 

to 8.1 
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NB 11.1 
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AK 19.1 
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TX 30.1 . .... 

VA 31.1 . . ; . . 
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6^ 
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: ' Anothtr pittern illustrative of governing board use js Virginia's plan for 
regionally edordihated conttnuing higher education. programs. These call for the es- 
tablishnriant of consortia providing a framework through .which all institutions in a 
region^-state-supported as well a^' private— can cooptrativily coordinate continuitig 

^eduoatiorflDfferingsTJ'EachT^ 
of state institution representatives and a nonvoting representative of the State Coun* 

^cil of Higher Education. The responsibility of the bdards is to interpret for their re- 
gion, policies and procedures developed by a statewide continuing education advisory 
committee. 




r ^^^^ V S 

nated governing boards to oversee the activities of the councils. Exemplifying these 
■ is the four-county Delaware Valjey Region encompassing PhUadelphia. This region 
has established an executive committee composed of a council member from each 
type of postsecondary education institution found in f he region. The duties of this 
committee consist of formulating for ratification by the regional courtcil general 
policies necessary for the development and administration of the council. The com- 
mittee also approves appointment and termination of members of the administrative 
staff and formulates policies pertaining to staff members arjd their responsibilities. 

In all- but two of the regionaliiation programs where governing boards are 
active, the programs are the type limited to a particular type of institution or pro- 
/\^ram, e.g., public community colleges or continuing education. |^mig|e configura- 
tions, program development and delivery, and/or facility management are usually the 
' ajl%i|les of the regional agency. This kind of venture requires a governing board of 
somi'ljl^n to assure its legitimacy.^ 

-'^^^^ Executive Director 

RegionBj^Qonsortia often me managed by at least three of the regional patv 
bse for those studied. Executive directors were identified In I ||i' 
noiS; Minnesota, ano^exas. That these three programs'would have full-time directors 
is not surprising sinc^«e regional programi in these states do include program im' 
plementation and delive^^often to an off-campus student body which requires full= 



terns; such Js the^ 



time attention. 



Institutional 
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In some states, "neither gov#^ng boards, advifory boards, nor executive 
directors administer the state's region^^ogram. In these states, this responsibility 
Is given to a specific institution. Such/^^he case in Idaho and Tennessee^ for In^ 
stance. In both Idaho and Termessee, the ^^^prt is that resRonsibin^ 
ting continuing education programs -will b^^^n'' to onff institution^ of 
several regions of the states. Alaska is another e^^ple vyhere a regional provost as- 

^sociated with a regional campus of the university roprdinates all th&pQgtsecondary 
educational programs In the region with the exciptloj^f sopni research and public 

=^ service programs - 
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4. 



State Agencies 



Three of the rigionilizatlon programs reported here are idministared directly 
by state agencies. In rione of the cases are instructional situations Involved, Two ^of 
the programs in Connecticut and one proposed inJowa are planning andinfq/ination^ 
gathering mechanisms. The tvvo in Minnesota and Wisconsin are bi^state tuition 
agreements and the last is a very informal regional grouping of two-year institutions 
in Ohio to help the commuting student better visualiie pos^condary educational 
opportunities^ . . i v • - 
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SECTI^VIII 



FUNDING PATTERNS OF RroTONALIZATrON PROGRAMS 



Thrmaln purjpoSe 0f;this preliminary study of regionali$m in postsecondtry . 
education in the United States was to ascertain the general level of attention igiven to 
it in state planning ind coordination,:^ No effort was made, therefore, to probe intp 
details on financing procedures. However^ some data oh this subject came forward 
and are summarized in this section. , ^ ' ^ % . ."4. 



Table 7 reports the sources of funds forS of the 46 regional iiation pattei-ns 
. covered in this report. Since -rigionalism of the sort herein reported is a state activ- 
ity, it is not surprising that 6 of the pftterni in effect and 1 o? 4hosa under study 
about which we have relevant data are funded at /ttie state level* Only 3 states re-v 
ported any federal support for regionalizatiqn programs. One of these is in New 
Ybrk where federal funds are used for the devejopment of one of Jts Regents Advi- 
sory Councils, Another Is in New Jersey where a, gonsortlumi In Hoboken was par^ 
tially funded by the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, The 
third^is^ih-Pennsylvania-whichi^recelved a-^IPS 

regionallzation effort New York also recogn lied this same fund as a potential/ 
sbu^rce of financial support for its regloriai.^unclls/recomrriendlng that the councils 
apply tci the fund for support, 'Only two^ani used three of the four sources shown 
in the table; one drew on aFI four.. Each source was used. by atj^ast one plan. 

Three of the plans Identified have received private financial support, soured 
traditlonaJly supportive of innovative educational programs. This description to a 
degree fits the regionally cooperative programs reported here and may te #ie reason - 
for private financial input Whether private financial resources al"e involved also 
seems to be related to the eKtent to which regionalism is seen atan werall staje re» 
sppnsibility as well as the ex^tent to \/vhich institutions support the reglenal program. 
Institutional support in tum appears related tp the unavailability of dii^ct fiscal re^ 
sources from state levels* , .L^^ : ; 

In thi New York State Regents Plan, funding patterns of regional consortia 
are diverse among the three pilot regions currently in^ existence. The thr^e neglons 
represented by Regents Advisory Councils. have all been formed around previously ' 
existing consortia which were funded by institutional membership fees. This same 
pattern has been^etaf ned by the tKree regions^ but eac Has requested the New York 
Regents to seek state support for advisory council activities* The Northeastern Re- 
gentp Advisory Council hasjts base In what was ffirmerly the Hudson'Mohawk As- 
sociation of private colleges! The present Northeastern Regents Advisory Council 
continues to be supported by the Hudson-Mohawk A^ociatioh funding baSe which 
^as determined by an enrollment formula. In-kind contributions are also made by 
Institutions within the region. However, the council believes that to continue to sup- 
port the activities of the entire council on the contribution of the private members Is 
*^inequitable, . : , - 

yi/hile Institutional and personal cooperation will continue, this kind of ^ 
InformaT financing cannot/ Competent staff work is necessary If the 
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, ^ if- 



TABLE? 



FUNDING SOURCES FOR 9 REGIONAL^hZATION 

PLANS IN 6 STATES * ' , 



' 'if-.. 
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e v-: ■^:'^'';'-"^>'-.y:::''.y^uBS of a Fegiqpal tetf^sortiUm; arel tb be realized. The private; (College 
' ^ . -.. - ■-■ ■ ■ consortium' has nc^; doubt "benefited f,rom these deliberations but it can- 
■■ ' . not/nor should, be expected to fioritinue financial support without iup- 

u:^ppjDtLfceroJsom,$i.p^^^^^^^ 

nism muisi|t be fount (A^visbry CbUnci'i on Reglbhalisni f or hJIbrtHeastirn 




Area 1973rp. So), 



Tlie illernativie 

V ; ■ . ; ; barshlp^i baiid;on ar^^eH^llment/termula^ kind of 
: v ^ : funding Is twdfoldV^tT) 4 he;)ps to insure 

,7 : s ^ ■ active^ai]npLis. Interest lind l^lyemen^ ahd It realtees that difqbf funding from 

- . ' the state legislaturp Is uHl-ik^j^^ ;^ ■ 

The initial phaie o^Niw York's reftipnaliiatlon -plan 
^ ivaluating the potehtial^foS|the formation of mentioned 
; ; ; above, this evaluative eff Oft the ^n^ 
contributions of t^e private rMtitution 
Nevv York City Regents Adyi^ry. CounelL Th^sgval^ 
^ -i-^- - regional plan for higher WduQat^ 

■ V \ . ^ grant awarded underTItle I offee Higher Education Facilltiei Act of 1963. In addh 
' . ' tlon, the City Univerelty Construction Fund supplied funds tor itaffing and corisu!- 

' .tents with a grant of $42,00P; and grants were recelveB from the Ford and Martin 
V Foundations as Will, The Ne^^Work State Educa^^ 

: tratlve guidance and adaitionallsupport throl^gh staff who acted aSTesgurce "persons 

to the task forces. As In thtVr\ortheastern region, several rnem 
. uted staff siipjiorl^to to! the. development of the plan. New York's third region, rep- 

I \ resented by the Regent Advisory Council of tke Genesee Valley-Finger Lakes Re- 

7 ^^yi ■ gion, has characteristics similar to the northeastern i^glon and developed Its plan in a 
%■'( simiiarway. ' / ' \= 

In New York state, the dlyelopment of regiortally cdordlnated plannihfl as 
proposed In the thre^/ ^nodel plans developed by the Regents Advisory Councils 
would appear to be highly dependent on thp development of a funding mechanism. 
Certainly the yoluntai^'cdnsOTtia already .existing in these regions may eontlnye to 
operate; but they do not include In thelr'membership all of the postsecondary insti- 
tutlqtis within tfielr regions. Thus, .unfess some method of Inclydihg these additional 
institutions through ah equitable funding pattern Is provided, true Interlnstltutional 
cboperatron throughb^t/e 




In llllnbis, fuhdihg :,of Its regionalism program has come almost corripleteiy ; 
from the state throUgh>the Higher Education Cooperation Act (HECA) of 1969, 
which hp aided thp develppment^of regional qounclls and centers through 
state. The llljnbis jegljiatffre has thus far approprif^ 

the Illinois Board of Highef Education had funded over, 50 proposals as of January 
1&7B, Twelve of the funded Interinstitutlonal cooperative prbgrims are classified as 
regional centers, ^ome of these centers have received financiaLsupport from other 
than state sources*- The Quad-Cities Graduate Study Center of Rock Isl^ Illinois, 
and the Rockford Adademlc Center are twp regional centers that have recpJved fund- 
ing from local buslne^ and Industry. The Quad-Cities Center received over $179,000 
' ' ' ' - ^ ^ - , . ^ \. ^ ^ ■ ^ 
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from its local community durin^^e first four years of its existence (Qyad-Cities 
Graduate Study Center J 974). While this type of community lr\volvrement Is not ex= 
pectid of these regional centers, it has occurred in some of them. 

As previously mentioned, Minnesota's program of poitiecondary education 
regional coordination and service reiulted from concern by its executive and legisla- 
tive branches for improved accesilbility and efficiency. In this sense, it is much like 
the other regional coordination efforts. While the Illinois legislature originally ap- 
' propriated funds, it left the granting of the funds to the state*s coordinating board. 
The Minnesota legislation, on the other hand, included more specific requirements 
for limiting the regional programs to tHfee experimental ones sharing a first year al- 
Ipcation of $175,000. 

The most active regionaliiation project in the State of Texas is the Associa- 
tion for Graduati Education and Research in North Texas (TAGER). The TAGER 
system has always experienced a great deal of private financial involvement in its de- 
velopmeni It was launched by a major gift from Texas Instruments, whose con^ 
tinued corporate investment has grown to over $2.5 million. TAGER's annual' 
budget qf rqughly $200,000 has been financed by fixed annual fees charged to 
member instijutlons and an additional fee of $600 per course per semester for each 
course offered over the network. In addition, contracts are negotiated annually be- 
tween TAGER and each affiliated institution and Industrial firm to cover operating 
and maintenance costs. A surcharge related to student ^edlt hours Is levied on in- 
dustrial firms with employees enrolled in the program (S^^ty for College and Uni- 
versity Planning 1973). TAGER has received limited foUQ^tlon support. A Fbrd 
Foundation grant of $112,000 underwrote a currlculum^evaluatlon and planning 
study. TAGER also does not hesitate to mention the '^considerable Mn kind^invest- 
ment made each year (by member institutions) through the contribution of ^4^^^ 
tial amounts of time on the part of presidents, faculty, and lonlor administnf^e 
officials" (Society for College and University Planning 1973). 
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^ SECTION IX 

SUMMARY: FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, AND A LOOK AHEAD 

Throughout this report, the explorajfeory nature of the inqufry described was 
emphasized. As a first inquiry into'the extent and nature of regionalization of post- 
secondary educational resources in the several states, it served its purposes well. A 
start is made toward a better understanding of this new dev^opment as a feature in 
the planning and coordination of statewld&postsecondary education. At the end of 
this eoction, after a brief summation of observations and conclusions now possible 
about each of the elements of regionalism described in the main section of the re- 
port, attention will turn to some new inquiries needed to pursue the subject and to 
build on these preliminary understandings. ' 

Level of Interest and Activity 

Some 60 percent (31 of 50) of the states are actively engaged in regionalism 
as an aspect of planning.and coordinating postsecondary educational resources, Most 
of this activity is concentrated in the middle atlantic, southeastern, and mli^western 
^gions of the nation. Some correlation seems ev^ident between the siz^ and com 
plexity of state education systems and their degree, of cpncern with regionalism. 

In several states, more than one officiaUv rcco^nhcd approach to regionalism 
is operative. In some, this is becauie of separate actions by different agencies, each 
operating within its own spheres of authority; in others, the same agency is applying 
regionalism in different ways to different elepnents of the postsecondary educational 
enterprise for which it is responsible. 

Altogether, the 46 regidnalizatlon p^]Kerns in 3\ different states support a 
* clear conclusion that activity as well as interest in regionalism lind reglonallzatibn 
will remain high for, some tinw, TKisxonclusion, furthermore, is reinforced by the 
statements advanced by t We state officials surveyed to the effect that the pressures 
now operative to stimulate regionalism in their states will bib at hand at least for the 
foreSGoablo futyxc^_ 

Ihfluoncing Factors 

Beyond the oorujrully oljsurved forcus in lliu socluty and economy^ol tluj 
r Hit ion that c run to prussuros on postsuqondary education for a liiphcr level of ac 
countability to its coristituuncios, sevurni factors scum to encourugo regionalism 
whun tliey exist in a stato, A primary one Is the loadorship posture assumod qnd rolu 
ployud by stutu lovol boards or comrnissionfi yvlth officUil'ruspoiTslbillty for the gun 
oral survelllanco of a state's postsocendur^ oduciUionul onterpriso or for a major seg- 
rnont of that unturpriso, Such mjuncy ImKlorshlp far outranked any other Ififlupncing 
factor in the rnports ()rovlcl!)d by ihu status for this study; 30 |)lans In 24 stalos wuru 
so cIuscribiKt 
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Although falling far behind the frequency reported for state agencies, the 
role of legislative actions merite attention, for in 12 states and 13 reglonalization 
plans (9 in effect and 4 under study) this involvement was reported. The develop- 
mental experience of other organizational shifts in American postsecondary educa- 
tion, the community colleges for example, demonstrates that permissive or enabling 
legislation abets th^ organizational change and considerably accelerates it. Whether 
or not such abetting and acceleration will be a distinguishable feature of regionaliza- 
tion, of course, remains to be seen. 

j# ^ 

Finally, of note is the influerKtial role of special studies of postsecondary 
education as presently operating in the state. Whether conducted as internaii proj- 
ects by staffs of state agencies or special commissipns or by outside specialists or 
consultants for either' standing or ad hoc auspices within the state, the accomplish- 
ment of special studiei are also often mentioned as factors contributing to regionah 
ism and consequent action to implement the concept 

Patterni of Regionalization 

As yet no generalizable pattern appears evident among' the approaches to 
regionalism reported by the several states. Among the five patterns identified from 
the descriptions of the 46 regionalization plans available, the *f our most encompass- 
ing plans were: (1 1 broad regional needs-a pattern which seeks to meet broad post 
secondary educational needs within each of severar geographic regions established 
throughout the state (12 plans); (2) specific program or section needs-a pattern 
dealing with a single academic program or a single subsection of postsecondary edu- 
cation (15 plans); and (3) interstate arrangemenls^a pattern involving either the 
entire state or a subsection of a state with either the entire state or subsections of 
otiier states (10 plans); (4J"specific area noeds-a pattern to meet the postsecondary 
educational needs of a special, particular geographic subsection of a state (7 plans). 
The remaining pattern (institutional divorsiflqationJ-a pattern of official encourage 
ment of voluntary institutional actions to complement and supplement each other in 
a given area or program to develop a greater Jevel of diversification in postsecondary 
uducqiion- was found applicablo only to three plans. 

At this moment in the development of postsecondary education, there is no 
evident |usiification for support of any one or oveli a few of the several patterns 
iduntificKj. It may well be the case that each can bo supported on Its own merit as an 
approncfi to rucjionallsm. Put another way, varying purposos held for rogionQlism in 
a given statu inay require varying pattorns of regionalization. This possibility Is an= 
oilier of the continuing lines of inquiry to which furlfier effort needs to bo applied. 

Objuctivos of Rogionnlism 

Tills study established clearly that thoro are indeed difforont purposes for 
rugloruilisrn In a pnrliculnr stale nnd for different reuionalifntion pliins. Most slnttis 
rupurtlrin on thuir purposes (23 out of 24) slntod lluit a boiler utilization of re 
sourceu was the nbleclive pursued, and this goal was sot for 34 plans oxamlnnd. This 
was the priKluniifianl |)un)ouo and reflects tho pressures fur moro offlcloncy and pro- 
ductivity i)ut upon uialu level plnnnincj i\m\ coordlnnling agoncios at this time. 
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No other purpose was ivin close to the goal of more effective "resource 
utilization, The goal of increasing availability of posteecondary educational oppor- 
tunity and services in a region ran a poor seconds 12 states and 17 plani. None of 
the other purpo^s Identified (improving interinstitutional communications, helping 
form a base for long-range planning, and str©ngthening posteecondary systems ai 
organizations) were found to include as.many as 10 states or plans. 

Sources of Authority 

Regionalism is implemented predominantly by three typei of authority: ad- 
ministrative authority poitessed by a unit of state government legislative authority 
expreised in itatutei, and authority held by established postsecondary educational 
Institutions. Among these three, far and away the most common authoritative 
source giving life to regionalism is that held by administrative units in state govern- 
ment, sometimes by the governor, as chief executive,* but more often by a state 
board of regents or statewide educational planning agency. This last was th^case in 
19 states and 22 plans. 

To be noted, however, because of the known effect that legislative authoriza- 
tion has^upon developments statewide and across state lines when a significant nurr^ 
ber of legislatures act In a common direction, is the sizeable number of states artf 
plans touched directly by the statutes. This was reported to be the case in 9 statef 
relating to 10 plans, 8 in effect and 2 under stu^y. Some further impbrtlfice may 
be evident in that all of these were in the New England^ mid-Atlantic, and north 
central states; none was found in states In the western or southeastern regions of the 
nation. 

Contrary to the eKpectation fil^sf held in this study, relatively few officially 
recognized regional plans derive frorln the simple authority of the postsecondary In- 
stitutions involved. ,,Only four states and four plans had such an arrangement This 
finding Is not interpreted, however, as suggesting that few voluntary interinstitutional 
arrangements to meet regional needs are to be found; ai noted in Section I, this Is, 
clearly not true; there are many. What It does seem to Indicate, however, is that 
many of these have nut yet been given an officially recognized status by a state-level 
agency with statewide authorlty*^one essential element In the definition set to 
Idontify rogionallsm plans in this study. If regionalism and reglonallzatlon continue 
to attract Increasing attention by statewide planning and coordinating agencies, such 
recognition of orrangements already sot In motion by Institutional action may show 
an Incruuoo. 

Govornanco and Administration 

As yot the structural arrangements attached to roglonal^m plans are amor- 
phous; this sooms to bo the only tenable gonorallzatlon coming from the Information 
reported to this study. The fact Is reflected In the paucity of Information provided 
in rosponso to ttio rolntivoly unstructurod cnll for doscrlptlvo Information used In the 
study; whilo iho roporls often dwelt nt length on other mottors of Intorost, the mnt- 
tor of otructuro rofloctod.much lower Qwaronoss or spoqIoMntorost, When the 1J5 
states and 21 filnns for which Informotlon did como forth wore oKomlnod, no more 
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than a halfdozen or so (both of states and plans) reflectid common practices in 
governafice and administrative structuri: this was true with respect to use of ad- 
visory boards, jnvolvement of Institutional governing boards, use of institutional 
member representation, and use of state agency reprisentation. 

The immature organizational status of the regional iiation approaches in or- 
ganizational terms is also evident in the fact that single, executive leadership Is rarely 
present Only three plans in as many states were reported to have an executive 
director. 

Here again a caveat against possible misinterpretation should be advanced: it 
could be quite erroneous to conclude that since the present evidence of structure for 
governance and administration is weak, such organizational development will not oc- 
cur. Again, the history of Institutional developments tells a contrary conclusion. 
The matter needs more examination and more watching. It may well be, further- 
; more, that even incipient, early expressions of interest In developing more organiza- 
tional identity to reglonalizatlon plans are supprtssed to forestall thelr^eing viewed 
as threats to existing Institutions or other established patterns for administering 
postsecondary education in a region. When a positive, cooperative, and nonthreaten- 
ing perception of regionalism can be established and maintained, chances of Imple- 
menting plans to succeed are much greater than when the opposite situation exists. 

Funding Patterns 

As In the case of governance and administrative structures, this preliminary 
study did not delve into the qujestion of financing patterns for regional Izatlon In 
d«th. Some useful data on nine reglonalizatlon plans in six states did come |or- 
ward. These^ indicated that state and institutional funds were most heavily utilized; . 
federal funds helped three plans In three states; the same was true for use of private 
funds. Only two plans, one in Pennsylvania and one in Illinois, drew on three differ- 
ent sources of funds. One plan, the Regents Advisory Council plan In New York/ 
drew on all four. 

Conclusion ^ 

Current litoraturo in higher cducotlon abounds with news about thg process 
of change in which thu nation's postsecondary educational institutions are involved. 
A scholarly commission calls for concern for *'IVIoro than Survival*' (The Carnogio 
Foundation for the Advancement of Tdaching 1975); the executive head of a major 
national higher oducatlon association stumps the country, calling' for a now national 
movomont toward "community-based, porformance-orlonted, postsecondary cduca^ 
tion" (Gloazer 1974); tho fodoral government passes loglslollon callino for state com- 
missions for ''state postsecondary education commissions" to carry on "comprohon' 
sivo statewide planning** of "all public and private postsecondary oducatlonal 
resources In tho sjnto, including plannlno necossnry for such rosourcos to bo bettor 
coordinatgd, irnprovod, expanded, or altered so ^that all porgons within the state who 
doslro, and who can bunoflt from, poslsocondnry oducatlon may haVo tlHhop|)ortu^ 
nity to do so'Vil lighor Education Amondmonts of 1072). 



All of these developmehts, end many others incidence today, sijggeit t^iat 
new forms for provision of postsiedhdary iducatipn are in the making. Reglonallzi- 
tion plans in, between, and among the several states of tfie nation, may be one of 
these, *id that is why this study is to be a continuing one. A graduate student In 
higher education at The Pennsylvania State Univei^lty perhaps po^d the critical 
question, the answer to vyhich may well ditirmlne the future course of regionalism 
and reglonaHzation In pos^condarv education as an approach to state-level planning 
to merit regional ne^s. In the cjour^ of a study examining the relative roles of 
state-level coordinating boards and local. Institutional boards of community colleges, 
he asked, "Does the matter of regional needs represant a 'no man*s land' In the defi- 
nition of local versus state authority?" (Sturtz). The question was prompted by his 
recurrent observation of a split In views held by local and state officials in post- 
secondary education fbout who should a^ess regional needs for postsefiondary edu- 
cation, should plan for, and should set policy to guide an effective educational 
response to those needs. Regionalism may be the first manifestation of awareness 
that the "no man's land" exists; and regional iiation may be the way the now un- 
claimed domain of sen/ice will be entered without having a battle among the several 
existing postsecondary educational Interests who have a claim to the right to serve It 
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APPENDIX A ^ 

The Pennsylvania State University 

^ C ENTER FOR THE STUDY OF HIGHER EDliCATlON 
m POND lABORATOftY 
UNiVERSlTY PARK. PENNSYLVANIA 16802 

, ^ • " Area Code 814 

t 



October 31, 1973 



^ ri 

As an honorary member of the Ststt Higher Education Executive Officers 
Association, I'^m seeking cooperation of memberi of the Association In a project 
which I believe will be helpful to the Executrve Officers and tq othiri In post- 
secondary education. I am attempting to ascertain the extent to whlc^eaah state is 
examinlng.possibilities of reglonalliing its postsecondary edudational system. As 
you know, questions about plans and programs toward regionilization a^re oten 
raised, but no one has compiled Information to answer them. I propose to try and 
would appreciate your cooperation by sending me a letter of reply to these questions: 

(1) Has your state given any consideration to examining a regional con- 
figuration of postsecondary educational institutions? 

(2) If ^es: - 

# 

^a) Who or what are tbo moving forces that are generating this kind of 
thinking? 

(b) To what extent and In what ways Is your own office participating? 

(c) How comprohonslvD Is the planning, that Is, aro privato as well as 
public colleges Involved; tWo^yoar and four-year, proprietary and non-profit? 

(d) How near to becoming operational Is the reglonallzation plan in 
your stato? 

(e) Has any discussion of reglonalizfllion across state boundaries taken 
priico? • ^ 
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If thinking hai progressed to the point where actual plans or formal 
arrangementi have been or are being formulated, I ,would appreciate your eending 
me any available compiled information (information reports, "Master Plan/' state- 
ments, planning documents, guidelines for further action, etc) describing regionaliza- 
tion in your state. I promlse^o synthesize and correlate this information and to 
report the results back to^the Association membership when that is done. 

Thanks for your help, and+o^ing forward to our next meeting. 

Ver^ cordjally yours, 



S. V. -Martorana 

Professor of Higher Education 

and Research Associate 



SVM:jli 
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APPENDIX B 



The Pennsylvania State University 

CENTER FOR THE STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

325 POND LABORATORY - ^ 

UNIVERSITY PARK. PENNSYLVANIA I6802 



Aprils, 1974" 



Area C ode 814 
165 '6346 



Last fall I sought cooperation of members of the State HIghir Education 
Executive Off Icer^-Asiobiatlon (in whiph I am honored to hold honprirv member- 
ship) rn inveitigation of the current status of regionalism of poitsecondary institu* 
tions in the several states. Members of SHEEO were asked to reply to the letter 
attached to this one. You will note that in it information to several key questions 
on regionaliiation was solicited. 

» 

To date forty of the fifty-one SHEEO members qutried have responded. A 
report based on these data is being prepared and Is coming along well. Wp plan to 
make the analysis and report available to SHEEO members and others interested in 
current trends in state-level planning of postsecondary education. I n this we want 
of coursei to include such information as can be riported about your state* but to . ^ 

date no reply to the original lettpr has been received. Will you help how? Without f 
it our survey analysis and report will not be as meaningful and useful as it otherwise 
might be. 

Regionalism within the state systems of higher education is attracting in- 
creasing attention. It reflects an attempt, either voluntarily or by mandate, to groups 
postsecondary institutions according to various criteria In order to gain certain eco- ^ 
nomic and social benefits for all concerned^-the institutions as well m the clientele 
served. In some cases, plans for regionalization involve adjoining states and cut across 
state lines. As already indicated, many of the 40 states now cooperating In the study . 
report developing regionalization plans, others are already operational. 

Wo hope that our final report con include Information, or at least a statdmont, 
about (name of institution), even if It Is that this subject is not deemod of Importance 
there. Thank you for your consideration of this roquost See you in Washington, 
later this month. 



Very cordially yours. 



S. V> Mortornni) 

Professor of Hlghor Educhtlon 

and RGSQarch Aisoeiate 



SVM;Jli 
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